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THE ELEMENTS 
OF BUSINESS LAW 


By ERNEST W. HUFFCUT 
Dean of the College of Law, Cornell University 


List price, $1.00 


NTENDED for students in commercial courses in 
| high schools and colleges, this book presents the 
leading principles of business law together with 
simple, concrete examples and problems showing 
these principles in their application to commercial 
transactions. 

Abstract discussion and technical terminology 
As a result the 
essentials may be easily grasped by those not trained 
to the technique of the subject. 


have been reduced to a minimum. 


A large number of forms, many of them in fac- 
simile, have been introduced, and the methods and 
purposes of formal documents are discussed and 
explained. 
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nite study to the 
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reproductions. The text explains how to work out the given 
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The return to arithmetic in the fourth year 
in the high school or the first year in the nor- 
mal school requires a special text-book, pre- 


senting the subject in a concentrated form. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF HIGHER ARITHMETIC 


By B. F. Sisk, M. S. 


meets requirements at this point by a scien- 
tific treatment, dividing the book into ‘‘pure”’ 
and ‘‘applied”’ arithmetic, with few defini- 
tions, judicious selection of examples and 
helpful suggestions for rapid solution, leav- 
ing the pupil with a definite grasp of the 


whole subject. 
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of a Teacher 


A contribution to some phases of 
the problem of religious education. 


By 


Martin G. Brumbaugh, 
Ph.D., LL.D. 


Protessor of Pedagogy in the University of 


Pennsylvania 

“Precisely what every teacher 
ought to know of the philoso- 
phy and psychology of teach- 
ing, in language which can_ be 
understood and appreciated 
by all."— Ohio Educational 
Monthly. 

$1.00, postpaid. 
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THE THREE GREAT CREDITORS. 
BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER, BOSTON. 
Came a ghost athwart my dreams: 
“Pay me what thou owest! 
Slow art thceu to pay, meseems, 
Debtor, whither goest?” 


“Who art thou?” I cried in fear. 
“What is it I owe thee?” 

“T’m the Past,” came answer clear, 
“Well that thou shouldest know me,” 


Searce the Past had spoken so, 
When another hailed me: 

“Tebtor, debtor, dost thou know 
How long thou hast failed me?” 


“Who art thou?” again asked I. 
“What is it I owe thee?” 

“I’m the Present, low and high, 
Surely all should know me.” 


Came a third across my way, 
Past and Present waited: 

“Debtor, mind the reckoning day, 
Else to ill thou’rt fated.” 


“Who art thou?” my heart beat fast. 
“What is it I owe thee?” 

“T am neither least nor last,— 
Future I—dost know me?” 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


SUPERINTENDENT QO. J. Kern, Winnebago 
County. Iil.: Not the county superintendent 


alone, nor the teachers alone, can make better 
schools. 


SUPERINTENDENT C. L. Hunt, Clinton, Mass.: 
The teacher who has the. power to awaken and 
direct to successful development the latent facul- 
ties of his pupils is truly the teacher par excellence. 


Joun Dewey, Zeachers’ College: The real 
ccurse of stvdy must come to the child from ‘the 
teacher. What gets to the child is dependent upon 
what is in the mind and consciousness of the 
teacher, and upon the way it is in his mind. It is 
through the teacher that the value even of what is 


contained in the text-book is brought home to the 
child. 


SUPERINTENDENT M. A. Cassipy, Lexington, 
Ky.: School authorities are in error when they 


fail to consider the artistic side of school architec- 
ture. It is the artistic school structure that gives 
children that self-respect which is an essential ele- 
ment in good citizenship ; which cultivates, by asso- 


ciation, their aesthetics, and renders them lovers of 
the beautiful. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL AND PEDAGOGICAL AS- 
PECT OF LANGUAGE.—(II ) 


BY MARGARET KEIVER SMITH. 


The evil that objective instruction was intended 
to counteract was the acquisition of words without 
the ideas that they were intended to répresent. 
This was the danger of learning books verbatim, as 
was largely the practice in the early history of 
public instruction. The stultifying effects of this 
process cannot be too severely condemned, and a 
reaction against it was inevitable. The dread of 
acquiring words without ideas has become so great 
that not a few teachers appear to be disposed to 
dispense with words altogether. However, since 
it is impossible to hold many ideas without words, 
and since words are indispensable to thinking, the 
last state of the children threatens to become worse 
than the first. 

It is quite remarkable to find how few complete 
sentences, each containing subject, predicate, and 
suitable modifiers, are exchanged between the 
ordinary teacher and his pupils. Presumably in 
every school, directions, questions, explanations, 
are given, yet if teachers were to review their own 
language, they would probably be astonished to 
tind how few sentences composed of well-chosen 
words they speak in a day. Probably they would 
be still more surprised to find how few sentences, 
either correct, or incorrect, their pupils speak in a 
day. A sustained conversation between teacher 
and pupils is very unusual, frequently an unheard- 
of thing. Yet it is only in conversation that in- 
dividuals can learn to talk. A normal school stu- 
dent of more than twenty vears stated recently that 
she never talked in school for five whole minutes. 
She never conversed with her teachers, and she 
often spent days and weeks in school without 
speaking one complete sentence during recitations. 
Many a day she never recited orally at all. This is 
perhaps not an unfair representation of the lan- 
guage facilities in the ordinary public school. 
Questions that are asked are generally elliptical in 
form, often they are expressed in single words, 
while the answers are very generally sent back by 
the chiidren in single words or phrases, not infre- 
quently by the monosyllables “yes’’ and “no.” 

It is not impossible that the wordless condition 
of the elementary public schools may go far to ex- 
plain the lamentable poverty of language on the 
part of high school, normal school, and college 
students. 

In some schools, teachers may be found who ex- 
press themselves well, but who seem to lack the 
power to secure fluent expression from the pupils. 
They seem not to recognize the fact that in order 
to be able to do his own thinking a pupil must do 
his own talking. 

Sometimes it is urged that in the schools the 
training in the use of language belongs to the work 
of the teacher of language. Even here, however, 
the language is often about as limited as it is in 
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the recitation in arithmetic, and since the material- 
object has also made its way into the language 
lesson, it is quite as concrete. 

It may be remarked that the introduction of the 
material object into the language lesson is largely 
for the purpose of providing a subject concerning 
which the pupils may write. Just here it may be 
said that instruction in writing seems to be quite in 
excess of instruction in talking or in reading. The 


effort expended in this congection seems to be out — 


of proportion to the results secured. Generally 
lack of power to talk connectedly implies lack of 
power to write. In both speaking and writing, 
thought is required. Children waste quantities of 
ink and paper, together with much energy, in try- 
ing to express in writing what*they have never had 
an opportunity to think, simply because they have 
had no practice in using words to form concepts, 
and of using those concepts in oral sentences. If 
half the time which is spent in teaching pupils the 
art of written composition were spent in training 
them in oral expression, the results of the other 
half spent in writing would probably be vastly 
more valuable than they are at present. * * * 

In connection with the study of objects, one 
great difficulty is that not infrequently both teacher 
and pupils regard the material object as the real 
object of study, instead of which it should be 
treated merely as a means by which the truths of 
the subject presented are to be illustrated. Where 
many and varied objects are presented, this misap- 
prehension appears inevitable. The results are to 
be seen in many departments of school work. In- 
stead of knowing botany, many of our students 
know the names of individual plants, and can 
enumerate their specific parts, together with the 
length, thickness, form, and color of each part. 
Notwithstanding the study of objects in both 
botany and zoology, it is not impossible to find 
high school students who cannot state anything ap- 
proaching an adequate distinction between a plant 
and an animal. Instead of knowing zoology, the 
pupils know the hair of a dog, the toes of a horse, 
and the feathers of a canary bird. They have 
neither the concepts nor the language necessary for 
the intelligent statement of principles or rules. 

In arithmetic, illustrative objects are numerous, 
and, asin the other subjects, are continued too 
long After the age of seven, concrete objects are 
probably a hindrance to the apprehension of this 
subject, * * * 

In connection with the use of any material ob- 
ject as a means of illustration, careful and adequate 
language on the part of both teacher and pupil is 
very necessary. The lesson is not finished until the 
language of the child convinces the teacher that he 
is in possession of the concepts which the lesson 
was calculated to furnish. 

In connection with the use of material objects in 
the recitation, are two conditions which may, in a 
way, explain the limited use of language in the 
classroom. The first is that the distribution and 
collection of material consumes a large portion of 
the time allotted to the recitation.. The second is 
that the handling of many different things appears 
to exert an influence which is unfavorable to con- 
nected thinking. As the care and condition of the 
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material is the concern of the teacher, one can 
understand that she may be so fully engaged with 
individual things that she has little time or energy 
left for the real teaching that ought to accompany 
the presentation of objects. 

A teacher of some experience, with young 
teachers in training in normal schools, states that 
young students who, when they first enter school, 
develop considerable enthusiasm for abstract 
studies, after they have been in the practice schcol 
as teachers for ten weeks, upon returning to the 
normal department for further study, display a 
marked lack of interest in abstract work. There 
seems to be an apathy and a difficulty in becoming 
interested that can hardly be overcome. Frinciples 
are not understood, apparently, largely because 
these students do not develop sufficient energy to 
apply them. This teacher states: “The condition 
is not exactly indifference and not apathy. Rather 
it may be regarded as a complete reaction from 
tension. The handling daily for ten weeks of some 
thousands of objects, and the observations of their 
obvious relations so disperses the attention that 
these young teachers seem to partially lose the'r 
powers of concentration. They can be appealed to 
only through the senses, and then not for long at 
one time. Also, they seem less able to take care of 
themselves during study hours, and are frequently 
complained of for lack of self-control. They talk 
about little things not worthy of expression. The 
students who have done only the abstract work are 
hailed with relief by both departments, though 
these also do inferior work after they have returned 
from their ten weeks’ teaching.” * * * 

It is a question whether the strongest mind can 
long withstand the deteriorating influence of con- 
stantly pointing out the characteristics of concrete 
things. The unsatisfying nature of such work, per- 
haps, shows itself in a curious restlessness on the 
part of many of our teachers who seem to be always 
seeking and never finding. They are eager for im- 
provement and wander hither and thither to clubs, 
lectures, associations, etc., but it is interesting to 
observe the excuses which they will make even to 
themselves, to avoid sitting down to write a simp!e 
paper, or to do an hour’s hard reading. 

if the influence of individual things is deteriorat- 
ing for a teacher who has some power of resistance, 
what must it be for children who cannot escape 
ia 

One of the most serious difficulties resulting from 
constant occupation with material things is the 
consumption of energy involved. Any person 
who at any time in his life has been addicted to 
museums, “worlds’ fairs,” etc., will remember 
how soon during his observation of objects fatigue 
set in, and how utterly incapable of thinking he be- 
came after an hour or two. Another difficulty is 
the mental helplessness of the person who is ad- 
dicted to things. Within himself are no resources 
for amusement or entertainment. The higher 
pleasures of the imagination are denied him. He is 
constantly looking for some new physical excite- 
ment. This constant tendency toward excitement 
is the greatest possible hindrance to the capacity to 
learn anything that requires reason and reflection. 
It is, perhaps, not too much to say, that many of 
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our young people in their pursuit of excitement 
exhaust their capacity to learn at a very early age, 
and seem to acquire a permanent nervous fatigue 
which may be the reason for the failure of such a 
large number of our men and women to stand a 
strain of care or trouble even in early manhood and 
womanhood. 

It is, perhaps, not too much to say that our ex- 
cessive attention to material things, both in the 
school and in the world, means restriction to the 
language of material things, which means a loss of 
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intellectual language, which means more primitive © 


and more limited thinking, under which our social 
conditions must deteriorate. 

_The remedy for existing conditions, and the hope 
of preservng intellectual unity in the country, 
would seem to lie in everywhere subordinating the 
material things of life to their earlier and legitimate 
use, viz., that of making the abstract comprehen- 
sible to the end that it may furnish us with the 


highest rules of action-—Adapted from “Peda- 
gogical Seminary.” 


This is peace: 


To conquer love of self and lust of life; 
To tear deep-rooted passion from the breast; 
To still the inward strife; 

To lay up lasting treasure 
Of perfect service rendered, duties done 
In charity, seft speech and stainless days: 
These riches shall not fade away in life, 


Nor any death dispraise. 


—Sir Edwin Arnold. 


EDUCATION EAST 


BY THE 


Chicago puts 78.4 per cent. of all its operating 
expenses into salaries of supervisors and teachers 
while Boston puts but 73 per cent. into salaries. 

Chicago puts 7.4 per cent. of its operating ex- 
penses into high school salaries, and Boston puts 
12.57 per cent. 

Chicago ‘puts 61.1 per cent. of its operating ex- 
penses into salaries of elementary teachers, while 
Boston puts but 52.32 per cent. 

St. Louis puts even less than Chicago into the 
high schools, or 6.6 per cent., about one-half as 
much as Boston. 

The West has five cities between 200,000 ‘and 
400,000, and New England has none, so there is 
no basis for comparison. Providence has 175,000 
and Indianapolis 169,000, so that they may be rea- 
sonably well matched. 

Providcnee puts 13.1 per cent. of its operating 
expenses. into high schools, and Indianapolis .12.4 
per cent. 

Providence puts 45 per cent. into elementary 
schools, and Indianapolis 63 per cent.; Providence 
puts 15.2 per cent. into supervision and Indian- 
apolis 6.6 per cent.; Providence puts 9.9 per cent. 
into miscellaneous, and Indianapolis 3 per cent. 

New Haven, Los Angeles, and Omaha are 
nearesi of a size. / 

New Haven puts 11.5 per .cent. into high 
schools; Los Angeles, 8.6 per cent.; Omaha, 11.5 
per cent. Into elementary schools, New Haven, 
4 per cent.; Los Angeles, 62 per cent.; Omaha, 
55.5. Into supervision, New Haven, 9.2 per cent. ; 
Los Angeles, 9.4 per cent.; Omaha, 8.5 per cent. 

Cambridge and Grand Rapids are the same size; 
Cambridge puts 14.2 per cent. into high schools, 
Grand Rapids, 10.2 per cent. Into elementary 
schools Cambridge puts 51 per cent.; Grand 
Rapids, 45.8 per cent., while into supervision they 
put the same, 11.6 per cent., and 11.8 per cent. 

Springfield and Oakland are the same; Spring- 


AND WEST.—(IX.) 


EDITOR. 


field puts 7.8 per cent. into high schools, and Oak- 
land, 14.4 per cent. They are the same in elemen- 
tary schools, 52.9 per cent. and 52.8 per cent:, and 
nearly the same in supervision, 11.5 per cent. in 
Springfield, and 12.4 in Oakland. 

Manchester. and Peoria are the ‘same size. 
Manchester puts 9 per cent. into high schools, and 
Peoria, 11.4 per cent., while into elementary schools 
the former is 56.4 per cent., and the latter 41.3. 
per cent. In supervision they do not differ mate- 
rially, but in miscellaneous Manchester is six times. 
greater than Peoria. ; 

Fitchburg is the same size as Springfield, IIL. 
Davenport, Dubuque, Terre Haute, Spokane, and 
Tacoma. In regard to high school; expenses 
Fitchburg is 17.7 per cent.; Springfield, Ill., 14.6 
per cent.; Davenport, 9 per cent.; Dubuque, 11.3 
per cent.; Terre Haute, 12.5 per cent.; Spokane, 
10 per cent.; Tacoma, 8 per cent. In elementary 
school expenses Tacoma leads with 56 per cent.; 
Terre Haute follows with 52.3 per cent.; Spring- 
field, Lll., is lowest, 42 per cent.; Fitchburg is an 
average with 49 per cent. In supervision Fitch- 
burg is lowest, 7.2 per cent.; Dubuque the highest, 
with 17.3 per cent. 

Newport and Bangor are the same size as San 
Jose, Cal., and Colorado Springs. Newport puts 
17.2 per cent. into high schools; Bangor, 16.4 per 
cent.; San Jose, 15.4 per cent.; Colorado Springs, 
10 per cent. In elementary schools Newport 
and Bangor are the same, 48 /per cent.; San Jose, 
62.6 per cent.; Colorado Springs, 36 per cent. In 
miscellaneous Colorado Springs reports 21.4 per 
cent.; San Jose, 5 per cent.; Newport, 5.3 per cent. ; 
Bangor, 2.5 per cent. 

Brookline and Madison are the same size. 
Brockline puts 15.9 per cent. into high schools; 
Madison, 23.4 per cent.; while into elementary 
schools, Brookline 'puts 53.5 per cent.; and Madi- 
son, 38.5 per cent. Into supervision Brookline puts 
3.7 per cent., and Madison, 9 per cent. 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


BY THE LATE FRANK A. HILL, 
of Massachusetts. 

Each child in Massachusetts receives an average 
of seven years’ schooling, while each child in the 
United States at large . receives only 4.3 years’ 
schooling. The average earning power of each 
person. in Massachusetts is seventy-nine cents a 
day, while for the country at large it is only forty 
cents. The ratio is seventy-nine to forty, the ex- 
cess being thirty-nine cents per capita. It is to be 
noticed that this result has been reached by the 
independent calculations both of Dr.. Harris, the 
United States commissioner of education, and of 
Mr. Wadlin, former chief of the Massachusetts 
bureau of labor statistics. Mr. Hill points out that 
this daily wealth-producing power of thirty-nine 
cents per capita in excess of the average in the 
nation means $100 a year per capita, and 
$275,000,000 a year more than it would yield if the 
per capita production of the state were no greater 
than the average throughout the country. This is 
twenty-three times the annual expense for support 
and buildings. It is not necessary to attribute to 
the schools this vast excess Of production above 
the average for the country to prove that they pay 
enormous material dividends. If so humble a frac- 
tion as a fifth or even a tenth part of this excess can 
be traced to schools, they are yet investments that 
each year return to the state much more than their 
annual cost. In this connection it will be found 
that while Massachusetts portrays such a noticeably 
large earning power for each person, the 
school expenditures always bear a close relation to 
the local earning power. A careful consideration 
of the table prepared by the commissioner of edu- 
cation may be profitably studied in connection 
with the Massachusetts report. 


SHIRKING WORK. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT J. M. GREENWOOD, 


Kansas City, Mo. 

Many grown people as well as school children 
do not like to work. It is much easier to drift into 
habits of laziness, to take things easy, to expect big 
returns on no investments, than to get down to 
hard work and through it achieve success. Great 
plans usually come to naught because of personal 
laziness. Most people believe in this doctrine for 
their children, and endeavor to practice it,—to have 
them do as little work as possible. They want 
them to be free from drudgery. This seems to be 
natural to many a parent; but it makes the child 
flabby, helpless, and a parasite in the community. 
Success in life depends more on ability to do hon- 
est work, whether in the school, at home, or in the 
busy industries of the world, than all other char- 
acteristics combined. Children need to have their 
courage developed and trained, so that whenever 
they go at whatever is set them to do, they will 
stick to it till it is finished. Quickness of mind 
and vigor and strength are all required. Courage 
to do is of a high, moral quality when it is directed 
to worthy objects. 

To have confidence in one’s self, to be cheerful 
in doing, to have a definite purpose and to keep 
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moving forward toward its accomplishment, will 
bring victory inthe end. The best gospel is work, 
work physical, work mental, and work moral. 
Work is the very condition of the enjoyment of 


life. Every good thing in this world is the product 


of work. Every parent who brings up his child to 
eschew work, to be indulged in idleness, to fritter 
away its time and its life in mere frivolities, hates 
his child and is preparing it for an idler or a tramp, 
—a fungus growth for the state to take care of. 
Coddling children in school leads them to the same 
dire consequences later in life. All sensible per- 
sons feel a contempt for the idlers, the useless, and 
the counterfeits of society. 

Since the school is one of the greatest forces in 
the manufacture of human character, as teachers, 
we must see to it that we are not blameworthy. A 
teacher who is always grumbling about the 
weather, the schoolroom, the drudgery of his work, 
and a thousand other things is preparing his pupils 
for idleness, dissatisfaction, and to become a sort of 
human shadows walking aimlessly about. A good 
teacher will cultivate in his pupils the power of 
sticking to a thing till the end is reached. Steady 
industry and diligence will bring rich results to 
one of ordinary gifts. Self-independence, to be 
quiet and steady, to be cheerful, not to be hys- 
terical, not to have others continually bracing one 
up,—are some of the qualities that are admired by 
right thinking people. A strong, self-reliant spirit 
is always an inspiration to others—Annual address. 


LUTHER BURBANK. 
BY ERASMUS WILSON, ‘‘THE QUIET OBSERVER.” 


Among those who have been raised up to be- 
friend and to help the race to better things, Luther 
3urbank is one of the latest, and he has been cheer- 
fully accepted—accepted on account of his wonder- 
ful work rather than on account of his flow of 
words. 

His achievements in improving fruits, flowers, 
trees, and vegetables are simply marvelous. He 
also has some ideas concerning the improvement 
of the race of man which are worthy of careful at- 
tention. Ina recent talk on the subject, he said:— 

“In my work with flowers and plants and trees [ 
have been led naturally to analogous problems. 
Man has always figured in my calculations, and as 
the human species is the highest type of life I 
could not escape the conclusion that as long as 
plant life could be controlled by human hands 
mankind might likewise be subjected to similar in- 
fluences and the race similarly improved. I did 
not go out of my way to form these deductions. 
They came sharply and quickly and naturally, and 
are as much a part of my study to-day as the pro- 
duction of rare fruits and flowers. 

“If we hope for an improvement of the human 
race we must begin with the child, as the child re- 
sponds more readily to environment than any 
creature in existence. The change may come in the 
first generation, and it may not. It may not show 
at all for many generations, but patience and con- 
stant attention will finally reap the reward, and the 
fruit will be more than worth while. When the 
test has been made successfully and the product 
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attained it will be a survival of the most beautiful, 
the most precious, or the fittest, whichever you may 
wish to call it. 

“The two forces to be considered in reproduc- 
tion are heredity and environment. A great force 
is necessary to change the aspect of metals. Great 
heat or electricity or some such powerful influence 
must be brought to bear upon them. A less potent 
influence will work a complete change in plant life. 
A minimized degree of heat, the sunshine, the at- 
mosphere, all will directly affect the growth of 
plants and the production of fruits and flowers. 
And when we come to animal life we find that the 
force or influence necessary to effect a transforma- 
ticn is very slight. That is why environment plays 
such an important part in the development of 
man.”’—Pittsburg Gazette. 


a a 


A BATAVIA IDEA PRODUCT. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT W. H. HOLMES, JR., 
Westerly, R. I. 
I want to tell you about a case of improvement 
under individual instruction. <A little French boy, 
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Paul D—~—, has been in the schools here for five 
or six years. Until last year he was considered a 
hopeless case, and put down by his teachers as 
bordering on foolishness. Last year in September 
we pushed him along from the second to the third 
grade to make room for more promising pupils, 
He could do almost nothing in his work. He could 
write his name, Paul, and recognize a few words, 
but that was all. He had no idea of number, could 
not tell the figure 1 from the figure 2. Last No- 
vember his teacher began to work with him indi- 
vidually. For a long time there was little apparent 
improvement, but toward the end of the year he 
began to improve rapidly. He began to take part 
in the class work, and show joy at his newly found 
power. We were not able to promote him from the 
third to the fourth grade, but now instead of doing 
nothing he is doing really good work in the third 
grade, and is a willing, happy worker. Under the 
old plan this boy would have left our schools an 
illiterate, carrying the burden of ignorance and dis- 
couragement. The remarkable change in this boy 
should be evidence enough to convince the doubter 
of the efficacy of the Batavia system. 


SALARIES, TENURE, AND PENSIONS.— (VI.) 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER, 
Headmaster Brighton High School, Boston. 


A RETIREMENT FUND FOR TEACHERS. — (I.) 
The most direct way of treating this extremely 


important question is, it seems to me, first, to show . 


what plan is now actually in operation; second. to 
describe as minutely as possible the actual work- 
ings of the plan, so far as experience -has shown 
them ; third, to draw up a bill adapted to conditions 
in the state of Massachusetts, by publication sub- 
mit this provisional bill to the criticism of all who 
are interested; and, fourth, to have the bill, after 
all proper preliminaries, and, of course, under the 
appropriate auspices, presented for the considera- 
tion of the legislators. As our principal “light and 
leading,” so far as the establishment of retirement 
funds is concerned, come from New York, it is to 
that great city that we turn for the best tetirement 
fund plan thus far devised anywhere in the world. 
The amended retirement law appears in chap- 
ter 661 of the Laws of 1905, and is as follows:— 


AN ACT 


To amend section ten hundred and ninety-two 
of the Greater New York charter, in relation to the 
public school teachers’ retirement fund. Accepted 
by the city. Became a law May 31, 1905, with the 
approval of the governor. Passed, three-fifths 
being present. 

The People of the State of New York, repre- 
sented in Senate and Assembly, do enact as fol- 
lows :— 

Section I. Section ten hundred and ninety-two 
of the Greater New York charter, as amended by 
chapter five hundred and thirty of the laws of 


ninetecn hundred. and two, and as amended by 
chapter one hundred and seventy-seven of the laws 
of nineteen hundred and three, is hereby amended 
to read as follows :-— 


Sec. 1092. The general care and management of 


the public schcel teachers’ retirement fund, created 
for the former city of New York by chapter two 
hundred and ninety-six of the laws of eighteen hun- 
dred and ninety-four, and of the public school 
teachers’ retirement fund created for the former city 
of Brooklyn, by chapter six hundred and fifty-six 
of the laws of eighteen hundred and ninety-five, is 
hereby given to the board of education, and the 
said funds are hereby made parts of the retirement 
fund of the board of education of the city of New 
York created by this act. The board of education 
shall, from time. to time, establish such rules and 
regulations for the administration of .said fund as 
it may deem best, which rules and_ regulations 
shall preserve all rights inhering in the teachers of 
the city of New York and the city of Brooklyn as 
constituted prior to the passage of this act; and 
said board shall make payments from said fund of 
annuities granted in pursuance of this act. The 
comptroller of the city of New York shall hold and 
invest all money belonging to said fund, and by 
direction of said board of education shall pay out 
the same: and he shall report in detail to the board 
of education of the city of New York, annually, in 
the month of January, the condition of said fund, 


and the items of the receipts and disbursements on © 


account of the same. 
(To be continued.) 
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IS SCHOOL DISCIPLINE FAULTY? 


BY SUPERINTENDENT E. G. COOLEY OF CHICAGO. 


[An Interview. ] 


Lack of room is almost entirely at the bottom of 
the matter of discipline. On account of this de- 
fect, which exists in a great majority of our schools, 
not only good discipline, but good teaching is im- 
possible. It is not because we have manual train- 
ing, but because we haven't enough of it. A 
school such as Booker Washington presides over 
at Tuskegee would be a good thing for Chicago. 

We have more than seventy-five schools where 
the average number in a room exceeds fifty. Now 
in a school of that sort, without some manual 
training—-something in the way of a useful diver- 
sion—teaching is impracticable. I wish we were 
prepared to do as much in the elementary schoo!s 
as they are prepared to do at the parental school. 
Between twenty and thirty in a room, with manual 
training and useful arts to occupy a portion of their 
time, the bovs at that institution really are better 
taught than where there are fifty in a room. 

1 am of the opinion that mitigating the symptoms, 
and doctoring after a pupil is beyond ordinary 
methods of education, is not the policy in theory. 
Yet with conditions as they are it is necessary to 
face the problem at its threshold, correcting evils 
that exist, before seeking out causes in such meas- 


ure as will cripple the work that lies immediately 


before us. 

Severer discipline is not a remedy for bad disci- 
pline in the case of our schools: Corporal punish- 
ment is out of the question, and too free use of the 
power of suspension is not a good thing. I had 


- rather it were not necessary to suspend pupils, but 


that feeling does not relieve occasional necessities. 

We must have more schools, or I am frank to 
say I hardly dare to predict the result of such 
cramped facilities in years to come. A low stand- 
ard of efficiency in teaching pulls down with it the 
standard of efficiency in discipline. This condition 
is aggravated by the presence in the ordinary 
schoolroom of the child who is inherently incorri- 
gible, and who, instead of being placed with the 
ordinary pupils, should be taught apart. In addi- 
tion to the alleviation of crowded conditions, the 
installation of a large number of ungraded rooms 
would aid in solving the disciplinary and _ ,peda- 
gogical problem. 

THE TEACHER AND THE BAD BOY. 
| Editorial in Chicago Record-Herald.] 


The chief difficulty in the way of a perfectly sat- 
isfactory settlement of the question of school dis- 
cipline arises from the varying mental attitude of 
each individual judge toward a question of persons. 
We have in mind a man who is wont to discourse 
with enthusiasm of the virtues of the iron hand in 
the bending of twigs, and who wanted to break a 
school principal’s head because the principal had 
merely rebuked by word of mouth a youthful mer- 
ber of that same man’s family. 

Then there is a teacher who suffers the torments 
incident to her profession, and who would derive 


much relief from a little physical exercise. When 
she relates the provocations she endures from im- 
pertinent youth women gasp and strong men swear. 
The judgment of the entire assembly is that a hot 
application is needed by the offenders, and each 
strong man exults in his strength as he intimates 
what he would do if he were the doctor. But if 
that same school teacher had a child of her own her 
comment on another teacher who had tried to im- 
prove it by corporal punishment would demon- 
strate that a grievous mistake had been made. 
And so it is with all her sympathetic circle. 

Still it remains indisputably true that there is not 
enough discipline in the schools. The name of the 
man who devises just the right scheme will go 
thundering down the ages. 


THANKSGIVING PROCLAMATION. 
By the President of the United States of America—A 

Proclamation :— 

When, nearly three centuries ago, the first settlers 
came to the country which has now become this great 
republic, they frented not only hardship and privation, 
but terrible risk to their lives. In those grim years the 
custom grew of setting apart one day im each year for a 
special service of thanksgiving to the Almighty for pre- 
serving the people through the changing seasons. 

The custcm has now become national and hallowed 
by immemorial usage. We live in easier and more 
plentiful times than our forefathers, the men who with 
rugged strength faced the rugged days, and yet the 
dangers to national life are quite as great now as at any 
previous time in our history, It is eminently fitting 
that once a year our people should set apart a day for 
praise and thanksgiving to the Giver of good, and at the 
same time that they express their thankfulness for the 
abundant mercies recefved, should manfully acknowl- 
edge their shortcomings and pledge themselves solemnly 
and in good faith to strive to overcome them. 

We are not threatened by foes from without. The 
foes from whom we should pray to be delivered are cur 
owt passions, appetites, and follies, and against these 
there is always need that we should war. 

During the past year we have been blessed with 
bountiful crops. Our business prosperity has been 
great. No other people has ever stood on as higha 
level of maierial well-being as ours now stands. 

Therefore I now set apart Thursday, the thirtieth day 
of this November, as a day of thanksgiving for the past 
and of prayer for the future, and on that day I ask that 
throughout the land the people gather in their homes 
and places of worship, amd in rendering thanks unto the 
Most High for the manifold blessings of the past year, 
consecrate themselves toa life of cleanliness, honor, and 
wisdom, so that this nation may do its allotted work on 
earth in manmer to honor those who founded it and 
these who preserved it. 

(Seal) THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

By the President: Elihu Root, Secretary of State. 


The high school expense is largest in the cities 
of Madison, Columbus, O., Lincoln, Neb., Oak- 
land, Austin, Boston, Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Fitchburg, Bangor, Springfield, Ill., Newport, R. 
I., Poughkeepsie, and Louisville. 
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INDUSTRIES.— (XVHI.) 


BY R. W. WALLACE, 


LEATHER. 

None of the diversified industries of the United 
States has made greater progress the past hundred 
years than that of leather. It is the standing mar- 
yel of the manufacturing world. 

Forty-one of the pioneers who came to Massa- 
chusetts between 1620 and 1650 were tanners. 
Experience Mitchell and Francis Ingalls came to 
the Plymouth Colony in 1623. Within a few years 
Ingalls established a tannery at Lynn, and Mitchell 
one at Bridgewater. The latter named the site of 
his tannery “Joppa,” because in the New Testa- 
ment narrative “Simon the tanner” lived at Joppa. 
From humble beginnings the industry in leather— 
tanned, curried, and finished—has grown so that 
the production in 1900, according to Macfarlane, 
was worth $204,900,000. 

In the production of leather, Pennsylvania is far 
in the lead, providing more than one-fourth of the 
total output of the country. Massachusetts comes 
next, though far behind the leader ; then come New 
York state and Wisconsin. In the output of rough 
leather Wisconsin leads; Pennsylvania in sole 
leather and goatskins; and Massachusetts in calf- 
skin and upper leather. For some reason or other 
the Southern states have never gone extensively 
into the manufacture of leather. 

PHIT.ADELPHIA LEADS THE CITIES 

of the Union in the production of finished leather. 
Her output in 1900 was $18,000,000. Then fol- 
low Newark, N. J., and Milwaukee with 
$10,000,000 each. Wilmington, Del., comes fourth 
with $9,000,000. Cincinnati, New York, Louis- 
ville, and Salem, Mass., are about on a par, with an 
output of $3,000,000 each. 

The leather produced is grouped under three 
general names: “Hides” are obtained from large 
animals such as oxen, cows, and horses. “Kips” 
are from smaller or yearling cattle. “Skins” come 
from calves, sheep, goats, deer, pigs, etc. 

Goat skins are almost wholly imported, as the 
United States has not up to the present gone ex- 
tensively into the raising of goats. The'‘principal 
shipping points from which our importers get goat- 
skins are London, Hamburg, Marseilles, Naples, 
- Salonica, Constantinople, and Calcutta. These 
skins \are all properly cured in the countries from 
which they come, and have only to be finished in 
our tanneries. 

PATENT AND ENAMELED LEATHERS 
until quite recently were largely made in Germany 
and France, and we imported them extensively. 
But now America has gained the secret of their 
manufacture, and is making them in ever-increas- 
ing quantities. Kangaroo leather is also imported, 
but porpoise and alligator leather is made here. 

The leather-producing industry is largely special- 
ized. Seldom does one tannery make more than 
one kind of leather. This is because the worker in 
One grade is not competent to make another grade. 
George C. Houghton, a leather expert, says: “The 
sole-leather tanners can no more make glove- 
leather than a blacksmith can make watches.” 

Hemlock bark and oak bark are still the chief 


agents in tanning. The cutting of hemlock bark to 
supply the tanneries is one of the leading forest in- 
dustries of Maine. One tannery at Island Falls 
uses from 10,000 to 12,000 cords of bark each year. 
It takes from 100,000 to 150,000 trees—according 
to their size-—to furnish this quantity of bark. One 
firm alone had over 1,000 men in twenty different 
camps stripping the trees of their bark. The 
devastation of the hemlock forests to supply the 
tanneries is very serious. Good bark, in large un- 
broken slabs, brings about $10 a cord. Four men 
constitute a “peeling crew,” and will put up about 
four cords a day. 

In 1961 the United States exported over 
$21,000,000 worth of finished leather, of which 
England took more than two-thirds. Scarcely does 
a steamer from America for Britain sail without 
having as part of her cargo a number of bundles 
ot American leather. 

The uses to which leather is put are practically 
limitless. It enters into the manufacture of boots 
and shoes, saddlery, harness, trunks, valises, belt- 
ing, hose, carriage trimmings, car seats, uphol- 
stery, book-binding, gloves and mittens, pocket- 
books, and numerous other articles. The value of 
goods made from leather in the United States for 
the last census year was $412,000,000. 

THE ONE UNPARALLELED DEVELOPMENT 
in the American industrial domain the past hun- 
dred years is the manufacture of boots and shoes. 
In early colonial days‘shoes for the colonists all 
came from the mother country. But, by-and-by, 
the shoemaker came as well as the shoes, and grad- 
ually the base of manufacture of footwear shifted 
from England to America. 

Philip Kertland from England, and John Adam 
Dagyr from Wales, settled in Lynn, and were soon 
making shoes that were, quite the peers of those 
made across the sea. Dagyr especially became 
famous, acquiring the title of “the celebrated shoe- 
maker of Essex county.” 

In the early days of the last century shoes were 
all:made by hand, and a pair at a time. Then the 
shoemaker could make a shoe from start to finish. 
Families were drafted-for the shoe trade, and all 
the members of the family/that were at all capable 
had a share in it. To this day, all about Lynn, 
may ‘be seen little one-story buildings in the house- 
yard, that were once shoe-shops where industrious 
artisans—men and women—toiled early and late 
making shoes and slippers. But all this is now 
changed. 

THE INVENTION OF SHOE MACHINERY 
gradually attracted this class of manufacture to the 
factory. The trend to the factory began about 
1815, but this was on a small scale compared with 
the movement since 1845. The first serviceable 
machine devised was a ‘pegging machine. Then 
came a sole-cutting machine. And afterwards— 
and more important than the rest—came a sewing- 
machine that would sew the solesiand uppers of 
shoes together. Lyman R. Blake of Abington, 
Mass., was the inventor of this invaluable machine. 
In earlier days it was considered quite a feat for a 
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man to sew by hand ten pairs of welted shoes in a 
day of seventeen hours. But the new machine will 
sew 900 pairs in a day of ten hours. And now 
shoes are 
TURNED OUT BY THE THOUSAND CASES 


_a week, against a few score cases in the days of 
hand work. And better results in quality and fin- 
ish are obtained from machinery than could be se- 
cured by hand. 

The total floor-space occupied by the shoe fac- 
tories of the United States is about 24,000,000 
square fect, or nearly 550 acres. 

The United States is the only country in the 
world where the factory has practically driven out 
the hand-made article in shoes. 

The factory system also brought in an intricate 
division and subdivision of labor. Now no work- 
man makes an entire shoe. He is only one of a 
score or more of operatives that by their combined 
labors produce the shoe. 

In the ‘census year the factories of the United 
States turned out 219,000,000 pairs of boots, shoes, 
and slippers. This product worth 
$260,000,000. Over $60,000,000 in wages were 
paid to operatives. 

Improved machinery has 
States to make shoes 


CHEAPER THAN ANY OTHER COUNTRY. 


The exports of boots and ‘shoes in 1901 amounted 
tc over $5,500,000, of which Britain and Austral- 
asia took more than half. Canada, Mexico, and 
Cuba were the next-best customers. The Ameri- 
can shoe had to encounter severe prejudices on the 
continent of Europe. In Vienna there were street 
riots over the opening of an American shoe store. 
But these prejudices are gradually yielding, and 
may soon disappear. 

Of the states Massachusetts was far and away in 
the fore in shoe manufacture with $117,000,000 
worth in the census year. New York came next 
with $26,000,000, then New Hampshire with 
$24,000,000, then Ohio with $18,000,000. Pennsyl- 
vania and Maine came next with Illinois and Mis- 
souri close seconds. 

But while Massachusetts formerly had the bulk 
of the shoe manufacture in her own hands, a change 
has been gradually coming, as other sections are 
developing their factories with great energy and 
success. 

For 175 years Lynn, Mass., was foremost as a 
shoe-making centre. But at last she 


YWAD TO YIELD TO BROCKTON, 
which is the greatest “shoe town” in the country 
at present. Haverhill comes third of the Massa- 
chusetts shoe centres. The six cities that come 
next to the three 'Massachusetts just named are 
New York, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Rochester, Phila- 
delpiiia, and Chicago, in the order named. 

As to saddlery and harness products—which 
amount to $62,900,000—Chicago leads, with New 
York very close to the leader. Then come St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, Newark, and Louisville. 

Taking the production of finished leather in the 
United States, and the goods manufactured from 
leather, for the last census year, the total value is 
the enormous sum of $616,000,000. 


enabled the United 
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A DEFENCE OF ARITHMETIC.--~(IV.) 


BY GUY CLINTON, MANILA. 
SUBJECT MATTER. 


The industrial world is becoming more and more 
complex and the activities of each individual in it 
are becoming more and more simple. From the 
estate of the American ipioneer on the western 
frontier who forced nature single-handed to yield 
him shelter, clothing, food, fire, and a few comforts 
with but very little commerce, to the estate of the 
present American home where no clothing is any 
longer woven, but few garments made, and food 
products nearly all partly prepared in shop or fac- 
tory, there is a long stride. Text-books which con- 
tain problems about all the duties of the pioneer 
day will contain matter which sounds strange to the 
child of to-day unless his teacher is energetic, 
sympathetic, and interesting. From the modern 
viewpoint many of these problems are not prac- 
tical. It is true that not all of them relate to the 
home life as now constituted. But at the same 
time they all relate to the life of some home, and 
that which is not practical in one home is in- 
tensely practical in another. 

Inasmuch as children from 
different activities meet in the same school, it is 
perfectly clear why text-books fail to be practical 
in the popular view, and they must always fail. 
There is scarcely a class of problems found in ‘any 
book which has not been attacked as being unprac- 
tical.and not suited to modern schools. The differ- 
ent subjects treated in arithmetic have been criti- 
cised to about the same extent on the same 
grounds. 

A professor of Cornell University would discard 
ai! problems in finding the greatest common divisor 
of numbers of more than three orders, and also 
problems of measuring coal. For apparently just 
as good reasons he might object to problems about 
anvils, tongs, bellows, and forges, for a very small 
number of children will make use of these tools 
when they are grown up—certainly not more than 
would engage in mining or selling coal. Would 
the learned professor have “The Village Black- 
smith” discarded from our English courses for the 
same reason? If it is proper for our teachers to 
take time to develop strange terms and conditions 
found in the English lesson, why should not time 
be taken to develop the language of arithmetic 
when it is strange to the pupil? 

Next to the ability to get thought from the 
printed page, a large knowledge of arithmetical 
processes does more to aid a man in this world of 
competition than any other subject. He must buy 
and sell, and if he would not lose he must !under- 
stand commercially, “for value received.” If he is 
to get fair treatment he must understand how to 
exact “measure for measure.” If he wishes to in- 
vest his savings, he must “size up” business propo- 
sitions, making sure that he is not deceived as to 
the “units” of the transaction. It is important to 
note, further, that the problems he will have to 
meet in business are all arithmetical—they deal 
with units in the concrete; they almost never take 
on the abstract forms of algebra or the higher 
mathematics. 
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LIBRARY CASE AND ORGAN IN CHERRY VALLEY TOWNSHIP, WINNEBAGO COUNTY, ILLINOIS. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. 


MUSIC TEACHING IN MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOLS. 


BY GEORGE H. MARTIN, 
Secretary of Massachusetts Board of Education. 


[From a report about to be issued.] 


In Massachusetts 96.8 per cent. of all the pupils 
in the public schools are studying music sys- 
tematically and the other 3.2 per cent. are in the 
smallest towns, and something is done by way of 
music teaching even in these. 

Besides the place which music holds in the regu- 
lar work of the schools, it forms a prominent fea- 
ture of their life. Almost universally singing is in- 
cluded in the daily opening exercises. In some 
schools, each day begins and ends with singing,—a 
most commendable practice. 

The commemorative patriotic exercises held in 
all schools in celebration of Washington’s birth- 
day, Patriots’ day, and Memorial day consist 
largely of musical performances. Other anniver- 
saries are being celebrated quite . generally in a 
similar way,—authors’ days, Arbor day, Bird day, 
Flag day, ete. 

The musical training afforded by the schools is 
often used to interest and entertain the parents on 
davs especially set apart as visiting days. 

Concerts are given by many schools for the pur- 
pose of raising money for the school library, or 
school athletics, or for schoolhouse decoration. 
The graduating exercises of all the schools are 
made attractive by ‘vocal and instrumental music, 
sometimes of a high order. 

Contributing largely to the success /of these ex- 
ercises are the school glee clubs and orchestras 
which have come to be a common feature of most 


of the large high schools and of many grammar 
schoois. Glee clubs or orchestras or both are re- 
ported as existing in 101 towns and cities. The 
larger schools report several such organizations. 

The advantage of such organizations among the 
pupils seems to be that they furnish opportunity 
for the students who have superior musical talent 
to carry their study further than is practicable for 
the whole school. This increases their interest 
and binds them more strongly to the school. At 
the same time it gives them an opportunity to use 
their talent in giving pleasure to others,—a matter 
of considerable importance in education. 

If the practice should grow up of forming similar 
groups of students based on special aptitude or 
taste for other school pursuits, as for science, or 
art, or history, or literature, it would probably be 
found to give a much needed stimulus to individual 
workin these subjects. 

These special musical clubs are taught. by the 
supervisor of music, or by one of the regular 
teachers, or by hired instructors, or by :one of the 
pupils. 

In 254 towns and cities the work in music is 
under the direction of a special teacher, who 
usually combines the functions of ‘teaching and 
supervising. 

Ina large number of cases the same person 
directs. ‘These supervisors have all made the study 
of music a specialty, and most of them have had 
special training for teaching. Forty-two have 
been graduated from the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, eleven are graduates of state normal 
schools, six of the music courses in colleges, eight 
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have studied abroad, and 150 are reported as hav- 
ing ‘studied in the summer schools for teachers 
maintained by publishers of text-books in music. 
Many have received private instruction from lead- 
ing teachers of music, and from the most dis- 
tinguished public school directors. Some ‘of them 
are organists and choir directors in city churches. 


CLASSICAL MUSIC FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 


James M. McLaughlin, director of music in the 
Boston schools, gives the following list of classical 
music for high schools :— 

“Say, Where ls He Born?” from “Christus,” by 
Mendelssohn. 

“The Lord Is My Shepherd,” by Schubert. 

“Praise Thou the Lord,” from “Hymn of 
Praise,” by Mendelssohn. 

“Lift, Thine Eyes,” from the Oratorio, “Elijah,” 
by Mendelssohn. 

“Spinning Chorus,” from the “Flying Dutch- 
man,” by Wagner. 

“Lovely Appear,” from Oratorio, “The Redemp- 
tion,” by Gounod. 
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“The Heavens Resound,” by Beethoven. 

“If With All Your Hearts” (tenor voices), by 
Mendelssohn. 

“O Rest in the Lord” (alto voices), by Mendels- 
sohn. 

“Hear My Prayer” (motet), by Mendelssohn. 

Largo, by Handel. 

“OQ Lerd My God,” arrangement from Second 
Symphony, by Beethoven. 

“And ‘the Glory of the Lord,” from Oratorio, 
“The Messiah,” by Handel. 

“Pilgrims’ Chorus,” by Wagner. 

“Who Is Sylvia?” by Schubert. 

Choruses from “Orpheus,” by Gluck. 

“Pilgrims’ Chorus” from “Tannhauser,” by 
Wagner. 

“Day Is Breaking,’ by Mozart. 

“The Lord Is Great,” from “Athalie,” by Men- 
delssohn. 

“To Thee, O Country,” by Julius Richberg. 

“The Heavens Are Telling,” from Oratorio, 
“The Creation,” by Haydn. 


SHAKESPEARE STUDIES. 


BY MARY E. FERRIS-GETTEMY, GALESBURG, ILL. 


“THE MERCHANT OF VENICE.”—(I.) 


This play was probably written about 1596 or 1597. 
By this time Shakespeare had become a prosperous 
business man; his mind was quite centred upon money 
affairs. He bought New Place in Stratford in 1597. 
The play deals with the wealthy classes. 

In this play Shakespeare weaves his story from two 
old, old stories; the story of the pound of flesh may be 
traced back to the dim past of the Oriental myths; 
coming into Europe, the laws of the Twelve Tables of 
Ancient Roane savor of it; we are told that they gave 
the creditor the right to take payment in the flesh of 
the insclvent debtor, and in case of several creditors, 
the flesh could be divided pro rata, if one got more than 
his share he forfeited all; this was also am ancient cus- 
tom of other nations. 

The casket story has been traced back to the Greek 
writings of a Syrian monk about the year 800; it also 
had various literary wanderings, and probably Shakes- 
peare was not the first to combine it with the bond 
story. Besides these two stories, the play is enlivened 
by two episodes, the elopement of Jessica and the ring 
episode; these were also old; but under the magic touch 
of this master-mind how they are all woven together 
and what a wonderful creation we have! 

The theme of the play is the relation of man to prop- 
erty; this gives rise to the Property Conflict. Money 
is the real basis of all action; the drama hinges as it 
were upon Antonio’s money; so long as he is considered 
solvent all goes well; when his argosies are supposed to 
be lost, the dramatic action changes and works out the 
result of this loss. 

The play deals with three typical forms of property in 
the possession of three leading characters, while the 
fourth, Bassanio, is the smendthrift who cannot keep 
money at all, and has to cevend wpon borrowing from 
friends, which causes all the difficulty. 

Shylock’s wealth consisted of money and jewels; 
easily secreted, easily transported, insecure, since it 
presents great temptations to the thief; money always 
at command to be loaned and reloaned, offering a temp- 


tation to take advantage of another’s necessities; jewels, 
which always have a high market price. This form of 
property is the type of the miser who hoards for the 
sake of hearding, who loves money for the sake of 
money, not for the comfort that it will buy, not for the 
sake of trade or commerce, nor for culture, not even for 
the happiness of the home. 

Antonio’s wealth was invested in his argosies, sub- 
ject to losses at sea from storms and from pirates; he 
carried en trade with all nations and came in touch 
with the whole commercial world. This form of 
property should typify breadth of mind and a spirit of 
generosity, as it does in Antonio’s case. 

Portia’s wealth consisted of landed estates and 
palaces, the inheritance of generations; not easily trans- 
ported, not easily subject to loss, thieves could not rob 
her, nor storms dispossess her to any appreciable extent; 
wealth and culture was her natural atmosphere; she 
could dispense her ducats as lavishly as she chose and 
feel no loss. This form of wealth typifies permanence, 
refinement, culture. 

A secondary theme is the relation of Judaism to 
Christianity; of the Jew of that age to the Christian of 
that age; this gives rise to the Religious Conflict. In 
this conflict Shylock is a type of Judaism under the old 
Mosaic law which demanded justice to the exact letter 
of the law, ‘An eye for am eye, a tooth for a tooth”; 
Antonio is a type of mediaeval Christianity, in which 
hatred of the Jew manifests itself in the spirit of perse- 
cution, Portia typifies the spirit of true Christianity: 
love, and justice tempered with mercy. 

The theme of love hovers over the entire drama like 
an enveloping action; it relieves the strain of the tragic 
element, aud sweetens and enlivens the entire play 
from its beginning to its end, where it closes in the very 
ecstacy of the unalloyed joy of perfect love. As pre- 
viously stated, love is the divinely ordered basis of the 
family. The love-theme in this play c!early shows the 
power of love over mere accident or chance, and over 
money, in the establishment of the family. By her 
father’s deeree, Portia is to be won by the mere chance 
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of the choice of the caskets; this shlie keenly feels, but 
Neriséa cheers her by assuring her that she “will no 
doubt never be chosen by any rightly but by one who 
will rightly love,” and the sequel proves the truth of her 
prophecy, for love triumphs over mere chance, 

When Bassanio hears of the loss of Amtonio’s argo- 
fies, his speech to Portia clearly indicates that he feels 
that he must now abandon his suit, but Portia assures 
him that the money shall be doubled and again doubled, 
and then trebled, 

‘Before a friend of this description 
Shall lose a hair through Bassanio's fault, 
First go with me to church and call me wife, 

_ And then away to Venice with your frie 
Portia's love will run no risk of separation or delay; 
and the institution of the family is established; gold be- 
comes as light as a feather when thrown in the balance 
with true love, which thus shows its superiority over 
mere chance or money as a basis for the family. 

Notwithstanding all of this prominence, from the 
dramatic standpoint, love is really a minor theme. 

In the first place, by her father’s decree, Portia is to 
be won by the choice of the caskets, not by actual love, 
Secondly, Bassanio has squandered borrowed money, 
and must devise some means of relief from pecuniary 
obligations. 

Evidently Bassanio’s primary object in striving to 
win Portia is to get the means with which to dis- 
charge his pecuniary obligations; he feels encouraged to 
make the effort because they had incidentally met once, 
we have no reason to suppose more than once, when 

“from her eyes 
I did receive fair speechless messages,” 


“The four winds blow in from every coast 
Renowned suitors.” 


The princes of the earth came from all directions, with 
their magnificent retinues, to win the lovely lady; for 
she is not only “richly left” but 

“She is fair and fairer than that word 

Of wondrous virtues; 

Her name is Portia, nothing undervalued 

To Cato’s daughter, Brutus’ Portia.” 
It will take much money 


“To hold rival place with one of them.” 


He is in dire need of the material wealth which a 
marriage with Portia will bring; if in addition to this, 
his life will be enriched by union with a wealth of 
character and love, what an unanswerable argument ac- 
companies the request for a loan; he is already heavily 
in debt to Antonio, if his friend will but provide him 
with the means to join the royal suitors for fair Portia’s 
hand and heart, 
“I shall questionless be fortunate’; 


but if he does not win, Antonio will suffer no further 
loss, for 

“That which I owe is lost; but if you please 

To shoot another arrow that selfsame way 

Which you did shoot the first, I do not doubt, 

As I will watch the aim, or to find both, 

Or bring your latter hazard back again, 

And thankfully rest debtor for the first.” 


‘So Antonio will rum no risk in making this loan, and if 
Bassanio’s 


“plots and purposes 
How to get clear of all the debts I owe” 
succeed, as he has a “mind” they will, then he cam pay 
all. ‘Thus we see that while Bassanio wanted to borrow 
money to enable him to ply his suit for Portia, 
he wanted to win Portia primarily to get money 
which would enable him to discharge his debts, 
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Jessica was prompted to elope with Lorenzo quite as 
much to escape the tyranny of her father as for love. 
The love of Gratiano and Nerissa is an — of Lene 
and not of plot. | 
With what wonderful skill our artist weaves the cli- 
max of the threads of the charming love theme into that 
af the money theme, making it one complete whole. 
Bassanio wins his Portia; at the same time Gratiano 
and Nerissa pledge their troth; they have scarcely had 
time to announce their triumphs of love, when Salerio 
arrives from Venice bringing the letter from Antonio 
telling of his losses; Lorenzo and Jessica make good 
their escape from Venice with no intention of following 
Bassanio, 
“But meeting Salerio by the way, 
He did entreat me past all saying nay, 
To come with him along.” 

Salerio confirms Lorenzo’s statement, saying:— 


“And I have reason for it. Signor Antonio 

Commends him to you.” 
Thus we see the last of the three pairs of lovers brought 
to Portia’s house (which seems a veritable “Forest of 
Arden’) by Antonio, who is the link uniting all of the 
various threads of the play, and wpon whom the entire 
dramatic action depends.—From “Outline Studies in the 
Shakespearean Drama.” 
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MORALS AND MANNERS—MAXIMS. 


BY WILLIAM J. SHEARER, PH.D., ELIZABETH, N. J. 


Man's first duty is to forgive. 

Prefer loss before unjust gain. 

Truth travels in straight lines. 

Truth is the handmaid of justice. 

To err is human; to forgive, divine. 

Only the brave know how to forgive. 

The noblest motive is the public good. 

No one can disgrace us but ourselves. 

Justice awards to every man his own. 

Nothing is profitable which is dishonest. 

If nobody loves you it is your own fault. 

He who has no charity deserves no mercy. 

In forgiving a man we become his victor. 

Fire and sword do less damage than gossip. 

He that hopes to be forgiven must forgive others. 

To pity distress is human ; to relieve it, Godlike. 

Justice is the ligament that binds society to- 
gether. 


Envy has no other quality but to detract from 
virtue. 


If all men were just there would be no need of 
valor. 


Forgiveness saves the expense of anger and the 
cost of hatred. 

Truth is the foundation of all knowledge. 

Treat a slanderer with contempt, for there is no 
cure against his bite. 

The proof of being born with great qualities is to 
be free from envy. 

He who circulates a scandal is nearly as base as 
he who originates it. 

He who deserts truth in trifles should not be 
trusted with important affairs. 


4 


R. F. A., Nebraska: I think the Journal of Edu- 
cation the best school journal published. It is 
eminently sane and sound on every great educa- 
tional question now before us. 
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GRADE TEACHERS. 
RESPONSIBILITY. 


When the teacher is free in her own room she 
can be held responsible not alone for results, but 
for the defence and championship of the way she 
does things. 

Our present teachers’ meetings are largely un- 
real, side-stepping exhibitions, ingenuine. All this 
would soon be changed on the new basis. To-day a 
third-grade teachers’ meeting, for instance, is a 
coming together of the teachers of that grade for 
one supervisor after another to pour into their ears 
a stream of directions to be followed, carried out, 
or intitated for the next four weeks. Isn’t that so? 

Here is an illustration of a better way: In a state 
with nine normal schools, each school is en- 
tirely free to teach history, for instance, as it 
pieases. Each school has developed a way of its 
own in teaching this branch. In each school the 
students have been given to understand with great 
emphasis that there was but one right method and 
their method was “it.” 

The state was not satisfied with 
any of these methods, nor with the spirit in which 
each school glorified its own “method.” What did 
he do? Issue a method of his own? Some state 
superintendents have done so, but he didn’t. He 
called together all of the history teachers of the 
nine schools for an all-day session. Asked the 
principals and members of the state board of edu- 
cation to come also. Then Miss Z of the school at 
A was asked to tell the way to teach history. She 
had not gone far before there was a universal ex- 
pression of horror at the very idea. So Miss Y of 
the school at B was allowed to tell “the” way, and 
she had not gone far before the situation was 
‘strained again, and so Miss X of the school at C 
was asked to proceed, but she declined. Then they 
all got down off their hobby methods and began 
to help one another. History teaching is radically 
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improving through all the normal schools of that 
state. That teachers’ meeting was worth while. 

Teachers’ meetings will be entirely different 
when teachers have more initiative, when the grade 
teachers do many things in their own way, when 
they come into conference with the other grade 
teachers in the presence of principals, superintend- 
ent, supervisor, and members of the board of edu- 
cation to defend or champion their special way of 
doing things. Then the meeting is theirs, the tri- 
umph or defeat is theirs. Not the meeting of one, 
but of all. 

That is a different proposition from having a 
superintendent or principal call out a pet or favorite 
of his to prepare a paper which all are expected to 
accept and praise. 

Whatever will bring grade teachers generally 
upon the programs of local gatherings, and in time 
upon the broader programs, will do a gteat deal for 
the grade teachers as a whole, and for the cause of 
education at the same time. 

THE INSTALLATION OF PRESIDENT JAMES AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


The installation of the president of one of the 
great universities of this country is an important 
occurrence. Time was when the interest was 
merely academic and local, but to-day in this great 
republic it is almost national. The reason is the 
marvelous belief of the people in the value of higher 
education. This has been fostered of late by the 
attitude of our institutions of learning, which recog- 
nize that they were founded for all the people, and 
not merely for a privileged few. This is particu- 
larly true of the state universities, where “equality 
of opportunity” has reached its highest develop- 
ment. 

The University of Illinois is a very interesting 
example of the modern university, little known fif- 
teen vears ago between her overshadowing neigh- 
bors, Michigan and Wisconsin. But what made this 
university, as well as what really established these 
other great universities we have named, was the 
founding of the University of Chicago. Were 
there space available in this article, we should point 
out that the era of university development in the 
Mississippi valley began in the ’nineties, and was a 
direct result of the efforts of the states to support 
their institutions as competitors with the privately 
endowed, and at that time seemingly heavily en- 
dowed University of Chicago. The University of 
Illinois is a good example. In 1892 there were but 
five buildings on the campus and less than five 
hundred students. To-day on the beautiful four- 
hundred-acre campus, made beautiful by the trees 
planted thirty-five years ago by the far-sighted pro- 
fessor who is now vice-president, there are twenty- 
four buildings and three thousand seven hundred 
students. The legislative appropriations in 1892 
were about $200,000; the biennial appropriation in 
1904 over $1,500,000. This is practically a decade 
passed under the able president, Andrew Draper, 
now commissioner of education for the state of 
New York. Therefore, Dr. Edmund Janes James 
enters upon the presidency of a great university 
under very favorable auspices. He finds a large 
and loyal faculty, with colleges of arts, literature, 
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pure and applied science, agriculture, law, den- 
tistry, medicine, and education. 

The installation proceedings were in themselves 
of great interest. On the afternoon of the first day 
on which we were present there was a review of 
the University Cadets 1,200 strong with their own 
band. In the evening the students presented an old 
English play described as “The Honorable Historie 
of Frier Bacon and Frier Bungay, as it was plaid by 
her Maiesties servants in London towne 1589. 
Made by Robert Greene, Maister of Arts.” There 
were some thirty-six characters in the play, and the 
consensus of opinion of a critical audience of col- 
lege professors from all parts of the country was 
decidedly favorable. 

On the next morning the formal reception of 
accredited delegates took place, the processsion of 
the sombre gowns and brilliant hoods making a 
very imposing spectacle. Addresses of congratula- 
tion were read from many foreign universities, the 
most unique in its phraseology being from the 
Royal Institute of Agriculture of Hungary, in 
which President James was referred to as “your 
magnificency.” Speeches by Dean Bovey of Mc- 
Gill, on behalf of the foreign universities, President 
Remsen of Johns Hopkins, on behalf of the univer- 
sities of the East, President Angell for the state 


universities, President Strong of Kansas for the 
. West, President Craighead of Tulane for the South, 


and Dean Judson of Chicago for those of the state 
of Illinois made up a very attractive morning pro- 
gram. 

In the afternoon the formal installation took 
place with an immense throng present. It was at 
once a gorgeous and yet a solemn ceremony, and 
when in the presence of the representatives of the 
nation, the governor of the state, the speaker 
of the national house of representatives, the 
senators of the state, and the representatives of the 
institutions of learning, President James received 
the keys of office, and took the solemn oath to dis- 
charge his duties faithfully, and when at the 
close of his declaration of fidelity the great choir 
answered with “The Lord Bless Thee and Keep 
Thee,” one could not but feel that America realized 
the sacredness of the trust reposed in her institu- 
tions of learning. 

The succeeding ceremonies were of a lighter 
character, for in the evening there was a great 
social reception and a monster torch-light proces- 
sion of students. It must not be forgotten that dur- 
ing this week of celebration there were important 
conferences of university trustees, of persons in- 
terested in commercial education, religious educa- 
tion, etc., and we hope the University of Illinois 
will issue a volume of commemoration in which the 
addresses at these conferences will be included. 


& 


RETIREMENT FUNDS. 


One of the burning questions in education to- 
day is provision for teachers when they should re- 
tire from active work. The chances are nineteen in 
twenty that a teacher cannot lay by money enough 
in thirty years to live on its income fer the re- 
mainder of life. The chances are nineteen in 
twenty that those who do make such provision 
sacrifice, more or less, the children in their care in 
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doing so. The chances are nineteen in twenty that 
the thirty years of teaching largely unfit a man or 
woman for earning any considerable amount aiter 
they are through teaching. The chances are much 
greater that teachers who have not made such pro- 


vision lose much in power because of this lack. 


If these statements are approximately correct then 


it-is wasteful and cruel to allow a teacher to go on 


through her life work in fear and trembling as to 
the end thereof, An insurance endowment policy, 


or any other kind of insurance policy, is no longer 


attractive; the fraternal organization insurance has 
lost its charm. There are but two possible phases 
of relief: A public pension or a retirement fund 
provided for in part by the teachers and partly by 
philanthropic persons of large means. These two 
phases of the question will be discussed in the 
Journal of Education in a series of articles, the first 
of which appears this week. Pass the word to your 
friends that the entire series (in thirteen issues of 
the Journal) can be had for twenty-five cents. 
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PEDAGOGY IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


Whether or not the public schools need more of 
moral instruction, there is no question but that the 
Sunday schools need- more pedagogy. There are 
various efforts made by church and union religious 
organizations to promote the scholarship of Sun- 
day school teachers, but comparatively little has 
been done for the professionalizing of this work. 

There has been heretofore one notable book 
based on common-sense suggestions and the em- 
pirical phase of teaching, but the first adequate at- 
tempt to teach Sunday school teachers how to 
teach is a movement led by Dr. Martin G. Brum- 
baugh of the University of Pennsylvania, one of the 
most scholarly and professionally ardent leaders in 
education. First he gave a course of lectures to 
Sunday school teachers in Philadelphia, to audi- 
ences that for size and enthusiasm were without 
precedent, then he wrote the substance of these: as . 
a series of articles in the Sunday School Times, and 
now he has rewritten these, making by far the most 
valuable book for Sunday school teachers that has 
appeared, “The Making of a Teacher,’* which is 
of iriestimable value to teachers of the Bible, and 
of much worth to other teachers. See to it that 
this book goes into the public library of your city, 
into your Sunday school library, and, best of all, 
see that a teachers’ class is organized in your city 
to study this book faithfully. 


*Published by the Sunday School Times, Philadelphia. 


EUROPEAN SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Has not the time come to get something more 
out of European travel than the ordinary excursion 
gives a teacher? Would it not be as sane to go 
through an art gallery for the sake of seeing how 
quickly it could be done as to gallop through 
Europe? Professor H. H. Powers, recently of 
Stanford University, was the first to conceive the 
idea of having American students study Europe by 
studying in Europe. We have watched his 
“Bureau of University Travel” with much interest 
and not a little annoyance, because it was not 
focused to be of service to teachers, and our grati- 
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fication is correspondingly great when they an- 
hounce for next summer a ten-weeks’ session of a 
genuine summer school to be held in every prin- 
cipal city in Europe from London to Naples, with 
six expert instructors and lecturers. A portion of 
each day will be given to study. A traveler can 
select any one of ten courses of instruction, or 
possibly two, and at the end of the summer can 
take an examination, and, if satisfactory, receive a 
certificate. Several colleges and some universities 
will give credit for a full semester’s work in the 
stthject, on the basis of this certificate, indeed, 
some of them say frankly that it is much more 
valuable than any work of the kind that can be 
done in a university. 

It is highly probable that any teachers’ examin- 
ing board will give large credit for such work, and 
surely any one would select for promotion first of 
all such a teacher, other things being equal. If we 
mistake not, this plan will set a new standard for 
teacher travel in Europe. If you think that we an- 
ticipate too much from it send to Professor Powers 
at 201 Clarendon street, Boston, and read his 
prospectus and judge for yourself. He will do all 
that he promises, and more. 


POOR KENYON. 


There has been no more nearly ideal small col- 
lege than Kenyon. The location is perfect, in a 
beautiful grove, miles from any town or city, with 
the halo of sacred memories of great men, with 
classic halls, blended with modern equipment, with 
one of the best young college presidents in the 
country, a scholarly faculty, a loyal and harmonious 
student body. With an acquaintance with seventy- 
eight American colleges, including all of the famous 
ones, I should have placed Kenyon as high as any 
of the small colleges. 

Now, all is changed. The scenery and sur- 
roundings have not changed, nor have the presi- 
dent or professors, but one of the students has died 
in the processes of initiation into a fraternity, re- 
vealing conditions that could not be matched in 
any of the large universities. The account of the 
death of the young man upon the railroad track in 
one of the loveliest spots in Ohio, and near the col- 
lege, is too revolting for description. Hasn't the 
time come for the elimination of stunts in connec- 
tion with college fraternity initiations? It seems 
impossible to indulge in the harmless and idiotic 
without degenerating to the tragic. 


a. 


SAN FRANCISCO, JULY 10-13. 


The expected has happened. What was ex- 
pected after the Asbury Park meeting is now offi- 
cially decided, and the National Educational Asso- 
ciation will meet in San Francisco July 10-13, 1906. 
There will be a grand program, and a notable re- 
ception on the part of the citizens. 


“Granger,” from whom we are using a second 
article this week, and from whom we hope to use 
several more, is among the seniors of the profes- 
sion in New England, and is one of the most highly 
esteemed, a man of varied and valuable experience, 
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and, what is more to the point, ever says things in 
a delightfully refreshing way. 


The South Atlantic states send 784 students to 
the nine leading universities. Of these 175 go to 
Cornell, 14% to the University of Pennsylvania, 
118 to Columbia, 111 to Harvard, ninety-nine to 
Yale, eighty-seven to Princeton, thirty-eight to 
University of Michigan. 


Tattling is a mean trait in a child, but that is no 
excuse for shielding a wrong-doer. The Denver 
boy’s standard is this: Tell a boy who is doing mean 
things that if he doesn’t stop you will. report. 
That’ s square. He takes the chances then. 


The gifts to public libraries in the last twelve 
years have been almost $50,000,000, of which 
Andrew Carnegie has given about two-thirds. 
Up to 1902 the total was $46,136,585, of which he 
had given $31,075,000. 


There are twenty-five well established corre- 
spondence schools in the United States. The first 
was the Chautauqua movement, which adopted the 
correspondence feature in 1885. 


Any one will feel a transitory glow of virtue 
under a thrilling appeal. It is good so far as it 
goes, but it should go much farther. 


It will be a bit humiliating to the profession if 
high school secret societies continue to exist after 
the pronunciamento at Asbury park. 


The American Tobacco Trust is said to pay out 
more to defeat the Anti-Cigarette League than the 
League spends to save the boys. 


Woman’s rights has gone a bit too far when it 
attributes the wrongs of creation to the fact that 
God is in the masculine gender. 


Massachusetts led the country, if not the world, 
in the public education of the feeble-minded, in 
1848. 


Love of justice and not whining for justice when 
we have an opponent in a tight place tests charac- 
ter. 


’ 


It is often better to take the side track gracefully 
than to collide with a more powerful locomotive. 


Children in the country have as good a right to 
a good education as those in the city. 


The President’s Proclamation should be read 
aloud in every school in the land. 


Vaccination must be insisted upon. Don’t stand 


in fear of the anti-crank. 


No pessimist should be allowed to apply for a 
teacher’s examination. 


The abolition of corporal Suhail came be- 
cause of its abuse. 


Contagious diseases need much more care than 
they receive. 


This is the time to hit all graft, and to hit it hard. 


No public school teacher should be a mystic. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE MADNESS OF MOBS. 


Any expectation which may have been enter- 
tained that the Czar’s manifesto would bring about 
an immediate cessation of disturbances has been 
disappointed by the immediate result. The promise 
of liberty has satisfied some classes of Russians and 
set them to parading the streets in their joy, and 
visiting the churches to pray for the Czar. But 
other large classes it seems to have aroused to 
fresh fury, and there has been a sort of hysteria of 
riot in all parts of the empire. .There has been 
street fighting on a large scale between revolution- 
aries and troops, and between revolutionaries and 
the “White” faction, which includes loyal royalists. 
Cossacks have been turned loose upon unarmed 
crowds, scourging and shooting them without 
provocation; and here and there, there have been 
fierce attacks upon the Jews, who are always at 
hand as subjects for mob violence when other occa- 
sions fail. For days after the publication of the 
manifesto, there was a frightful orgy of mob vio- 
lence. 

A HIDEOUS RACE RIOT. 


At Odessa especially, the rioting took the form 
of a massacre of Jews. Beginning with October 
31, and continuing day and night for three or four 
days, savage attacks were made upon the Jews, 
and hundreds and perhaps thousands of Jewish 
men, women, and children were killed, many of 
them with accompanying conditions of frightful 
atrocity. The city was thrown into a complete 
panic, and it was unsafe for any one to show him- 
self even at a window, so that it is not surprising 
that the reports of what happened are broken and 
fragmentary. The police and Cossacks seem either 
to have done nothing to‘check the mobs, or 
covertly to have aided them in their murderous 
work. Similar scenes, on a smaller scale, were en- 
acted at Kieff and at other centres. 


FINLAND INCLUDED. 


A second official announcement, made the day 
after the publication of the Czar’s maniiesto, in- 
cludes the greatly-harried duchy of Finland in the 
new regime of freedom. There is to be a return to 
the constitutional order, and an abolition of the 
arbitrary conditions under which Finland has been 
goverred since its Russification began. The prob- 
lem in Finland is simpler than in Russia proper, 
for the Finns have been accustomed to free institu- 
tions and parliamentary government; and all that 
needs to be done there is to restore what never 
should have been taken away. The concession to 
Finland came at just the psychological moment; 
for a general strike had just been proclaimed, 
which, in the prevailing temper of the people, would 
inevitably have taken on an obstinate and bloody 
character. 


MISSIONARIES KILLED IN CHINA. 
Distressing news comes from China of the kill- 
ing of five American missionaries at Lienchow. 
These missionaries, who represented the Presby- 


terian board, appear to have been victims of a sud- 
den outbreak of native fanaticism incident to the 
celebration of some heathen festival. Details of the 
melancholy tragedy are wanting, and the first news 
of the incident was discredited; but the fact of the 
killing is established beyond doubt by later cable- 
giams from official and missionary sources. The 
town where this tragedy occurred has about 12,000 . 
inhabitants, and is situated in the western part of 
the province of Kwang-Tung, at the head of the 
Gulf of Tong-King. The victims were Dr. Eleanor 
Chestnut, Mrs. E. C. Machie and daughter, and 
Key. and Mrs. John Rogers Peale. The leaders of 
the Chinese anti-American boycott disclaim re- 
sponsibility for the occurrence, but there have long 
been apprehensions that that agitation would re- 
kindle the old hatred of foreigners among certain 
classes of Chinese. 


THE VENEZUELAN MENACE. 


Public attention has been somewhat withdrawn 
from Venezuela of late, but there is no doubt that 
a situation is developing there which is full of 
menace. Acting disinterestedly as the friend of 
both parties, the United States has endeavoredto 
induce the Venezuelan government to reconsider 
its action with reference to the French cable com- 
pany, and the French charge d'affaires; but it 
would appear that its efforts have been without 
avail. France, meanwhile, is assembling a squad- 
ron of cruisers at-Martinique with the undisguised 
intention of sending it to enforce the French de- 
mands as soon as it becomes clear that nothing but 
a show of force will bring Castro to terms. This 
promises a repetition, with some modifications, of 
the complications which narrowly escaped having 
serious consequences two or three years ago. 

A FINE NAVAL DISPLAY. 


The reception at Annapolis of the British squad- 
ron commanded by Prince Louis of Battenburg 
was made the occasion for such a naval display as 
American waters have rarely witnessed. Three 
lines of warships stretched across Chesapeake bay. 
In one were the four swift armored cruisers com- 
manded by Prince Louis, his flagship, the Drake, at 
the head of the column. Then came a column of — 
eight American battleships, in two divisions, one 
commanded by Rear Admiral Evans, with the 
Maine for his flagship, and the other by Rear Ad- 
miral Davis, on the Alabama. The third line was 
composed of four armored cruisers, with Rear Ad- 
miral Brownson as commander, and the West 
Virginia as flagship. Inside the harbor was an- 
chored a division of torpedo-boat destroyers, five in 
number. 

BRITISH POLITICS. 


The end of the Balfour administration in Eng- 
land and the return of the Liberals to power are 
clearly foreshadowed in the by-elections, to fill 
vacancies in the House of Commons. These by- 
elections afford an opportunity to test the feelings 


(Continued on page 540.) 
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NOTES. AND QUERIES. 


A DEBATE. 

The debating season has come again. Here is an inter- 
esting question for discussion: Resolved, that the Bng- 
lich language will live practically unchanged for the 
next thousand years. 


G. W. Wishard. 
New York City. 


—o—— 


BOOTH TARKINGTON. 

Will the Journal of Education giye me some facts 
about Booth Tarkington? ' A. H. L. 

The published facts about Mr. Tarkington are some. 
what scant. He was born in Indianapolis in 1869. He 
studied at Exeter, took a year at Purdue University, 
and then a year at Princeton. His first choice was to be 
an illnstrator of magazine articles. “Life” accepted one 
of his first drawings. But try as he might, he cou'd 
never earn another penny in that line, and so discarded 
it. Then he tried magazine stories, but for five years 
his manuscripts were returned with thanks. He also 
tried play-writing, but this utterly failed. ‘“Mons‘eur 
Beaucaire” was a rejected manuscript, but some time 
afterwards he showed it to Mr. McClure, who saw 
ability in it and planned its publication. “The Gentle- 
man from Indiana” had the same generous sponsor. 
The two friendships that Mr. Tarkington specially 
prizes are that of Mr. McClure and of James Whitcomb 
Riley. Mr. Tarkington has just gone to Europe for an 
extended tour, his first objective point being Capri, 


Italy, where he expects to stay some time to complete 
some work he has in hand. 


EDUCATIONAL ECHOES—THE “THREE R’S” AGAIN 


Was there a clear and definite agreement as to the 
meaning of the expression, “The Three R’s,” in the ad- 
dresses of Mayor McLellan and Mayor Baxter, and the 
address of Dr. Winship and others, at the late educa- 
tional meetings? Were the combatants, like the knights 
of old, fighting because each had seen but one side of the 
shield? The phrase is used in two senses. In one it 
means that in elementary education few things should 
be studied and learned thoroughly, masterfully, and 
something should be studied of some other subjects, 
“that much should be learned of a few subjects and a 
little should be learned of many subjects.” In this view 
the position indicated by the phrase, “The Three R’s,” 
is tenable, or at least it is debatable. Many of the ablest 
teachers of the country, in fact, hold this belief. 

If the two mayors meant by the phrase, “The Three 
R’s,” that only the narrow opportunities of education 
typified by the phrase should be offered to the children 
at the public expense, that the schools paid for by the 
public should thus lay the foundation of that division 
(of the people) into classes characteristic of some coun- 
tries; if they meant to shut the door of opportunity, 
opened by the elementary, the high schools, the state 
colleges and universities, in the face of any boy or girl, 
rich or poor, black or white, then they were setting forth 
a notion, un-Democratic, un-American, un-Christian. 
But the notion will do no harm. It is exploded long 
since, and has no more power for evil than the smoking 
wadding after the discharge of the cannon. The enter- 
ing classes into schools of every grade, greater by many 
this year and term than ever before, is the sufficient 
answer to such a discarded notion. No! the American 
people decree that every chance for education shall be 
offered on the same terms, at the public expense, to 
every boy and girl in the nation, Granger, 


WOMEN ANGELS. 


“Women is queer,” observed Chimmie Fadden, and I’m 
sometimes tempted to agree with him a little, Why, for 
instance, have they just seen the lady angels of the New 
York cathedral turned into gentleman angels without so 
much as rising to a point of order? And why will they 
permit the sterner—I had almost said the sternamost— 
sex to call them inquisitive, vain, loquacious, and swivel- 
minded without once retorting “Tu quoque?” Are 
women inquisitive? So are the savants. Are women 


vain? So is the drum-major. Are women loqua- 
cious? So is the auctioneer. Are women swivel- 
minded’ So is the Czar. And it seems to me that, so 


long as the sterner sex humorously goes on recruiting 
the ranks of savants, drum-majors, auctioneers, and 
czars, it ean count itself lucky that the women don’t 
jeer it. Perhaps they do, in their sleeves; but, more 
chivalrous than men, they spare us our feelings. Their 
little game is to give us our head, and collar us in the 
home stretch. They generally succeed. In this recent 
question regarding the sex of angels they allow us sol- 
emnly to quote Scripture as proof that the angels are 
gentiemen, and amiably refrain from quoting Scripture 
on their own account to prove that the same is also true 
of the devils. You can go through the Bible with a fine- 
tooth comb and not find a devil in petticoats. Gentle- 
men all! Wemen know this, yet hold their peace.— 
Listener, in Bostcn Transcript. 
— 
WEAKNESSES OF WOMEN AND MEN. 

Editor ef Journal of Education, 

Dear Sir: 1 do not think that Professor Chamberlain 
is right when he says woman is more cruel than man. 
Neither do I agree with his statement that she is more 
gluttonous. According to my observation she dces not 
get angry easier than man. A man will lose his temper 
before a woman will, if subject to the same trial. I agree, 
in the main, with each of the other statements. 

Very truly yours, 


R. O, Pogue. 
Shelburn, Ind, 
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BOSTON 


Capital, $1,500,000 Main Office, Ames Building ; 
Surplus, $5,000,000 Branch Office, 52 Temple Place 


VIEW IN BANKING ROOM, TEMPLE PLACE OFFICE 


Although the Old Colony Trust Company is the largest 
Trust Company in Massachusetts, it has always encouraged 
the opening of small personal accounts, and they constitute a 
very considerable proportion of its total deposits. It also has 
a large number of the accounts of social, religious, and 
educational organizations, many of which transact all their 
business with the Company by mail, 

Readers of the Journal of Education are invited to 
inspect the unusual facilities offered to women at the Temple 
Place office, in the centre of the shopping district, the capacity 
of which will shortly be doubled, as the adjoining building has 
recently been purchased. 
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THORN APPLE. 


Every year there are accounts in the newspapers of 
the poisoning of children, more especially by “thorn 
apple.” The plants, for there are two common species— 
Datura stramonium and D. Tatula—are known eévery- 
where at the South by the name of “Timson weed.” 
This is said to be a corruption of Jamestown weed, from 
the famous old settlement in Virginia. 

These plants are reputed to be of tropical origin, but 
are perfectly naturalized throughout a large part of the 
United States, and are generally found growing on ash- 
heaps or in waste places, It is a sign of neglect and 
slovenliness about a place, and yet, strange to say, the 
Plants are intrinsically handsome, and have been much 
employed for designs, the foliage, flowers, and fruit all 
being striking. 

The true thorn apple, or stramonium, is generally the 
more common species, and it is much the larger plant, 
not infrequently reaching five or six feet in height, and 
being, though strictly an herb, of bushy and branching 
habit. Its tubular-funnel form corollas are white, five- 
lobed, and with each lobe sharply pointed. ‘The calyx 
is green, long, and prismatic. A feature of both spec‘es 
is the marked convolution of the corolla. While not 
strictly night-blooming, there is a strong tendency in the 


flowers to first open in twilight, when they are very 
beautiful. 


One would suppose that the rank, offensive odor would. 


prevent even children, who taste most things, from put- 
ting any part of these plants in the mouth, but that dan- 
gerous habit is not confined to the very young. A few 
years ago, while conducting a laboratory exercise on 
fruits with my university class, I had the stramonium 
pods as examples of the capsule. The students were 
to describe and draw them. In the middle of the hour, 
something led me to remark, “Gentlemen, these pods 
and seeds are poisonous if eaten. Do not, on any ac- 
count, put them in your mouths.” 

Almost immediately a young man, white as death, 
tottered up to the desk and told me he had swallowed a 
handful of the seeds! My assistant was even more 
seared than I, and we hustled the boy to the nearest 
physician and an emetic. It taught me a lesson that 
one cannot be too cautious, and should hold up warnings 
all the time. The plants are innocuous to the touch. 
The large, prickly pods are very handsome objects— 
beautiful to draw or paint. I have seen them silvered 
for Christmas decorations. 

At the far West there occurs a magnificent species of 
Datura, the metelloides; its really immense white 
flowers are deliciously odorous. The name metelloides 
implies a resemblance to the foreign Datura metel; the 
termination “oides” always denoting a resemblance to 
the plant whose name is used in combination therewith, 

It is not surprising to find the thorn apples poisonous, 
as they belong to the Nightshade family, Solanaceae, to 
which also pertain tobacco, henbane, and various night- 
shades. But it is interesting to note that the family also 
yields us those very important vegetables, the potato, 
the tomato, cherry-tomato (a little tomato inclosed in 
the persistent papery calyx), and the egg-plant. That 
excellent botanist, the Colorado beetle (Doryphora 
decem-lineata}, knows and loves them all. 

W. Whitman Bailey. 

After Note.—The Providence Journal, only the other 
day, had a notice of the poisoning of two children by the 
seeds of stramonium. 


E. L. S., California: In renewing my subscrip- 
tion for the fifteenth time, permit me to express 
my appreciation of the Journal. It is a very wel- 
come weekly visitor. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


REPRESENTATIVE ESSAYS ON THE THEORY OF 
STYLE. Chosen and edited by Professor William T, 
Brewster, A. M., of Barnard College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth, 354 pp. Price, $1.10 net. 

This is.the grouping of several of the best essays that 
have ever appeared in the Saxon tongue on this intri- 
cate and-yet aesthetic subject. of style. No one who 
wishes to excel in writing or in public address can 
afford to rudely bow out of court the question of style. 
And so it is of practical utility to know what has been 
written on this subect, as one may find therein some 
helpful hints that may be of the greatest service to him 
in his efforts to acquire eloquent and tasteful expres- 
sion. The author has selected John Henry Newman’s 
essay on “Literature,” Thomas De Quincey’s four es- 
says on “Style,” George Henry Lewis’ “Principles of 
Success im Literature,” Frederic Harrison’s essay on 
“English Prose,” and others equally worthy. The se- 
lection has been well done, and the notes and ques- 
tiens that follow the essays are of the highest value to 
the reader and student. An additional list of books con- 
sulted in the preparation of the work goes far to show 
how extensive has been the search for the true princi- 
ples cf artistic and forceful expression. 

EXERCISES IN QUANTITATIVE CHEMISTRY. By 
Professor Harmon N. Morse of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. Boston: Ginn & Co. Illustrated. 8mo. 
Cloth. 556 pp. List price, $2.00. 

An exceedingly able volume from one who. has spent 
years in this branch of study in chemistry. Notes of 
experiments made in the laboratory had been carefully 
registered and mimeographed, and now appear in book 
form for the use of students in this subject. It is an 
elaborate volume because the theme with which it 
deals covers so wide a ground. Chapters are taken up 
with experiments on “the balance,” “the barometer and 
thermometer,” “the determination of specific gravity,” 
“sulphur,” “silver,” “silicates,” ‘carbon in iron and 
steel,” and many other necessary chemical determina- 
tions. An invaluable chapter is given to new devices 
for heating by electricity, and to a new electrical method 
for the combustion of organic compounds,—processes 
that have been developed in the profe:sor’s own labora- 
tory. The author is confident that the student can save 
time in acquiring the mastery of this subject by prose- 
cuting the study in quantitatives rather than by analy- 
ses, although these two modes of study are not neces- 
sarily antagonistic. It is a pleasure to commend this 
voluminous and able work to those who have to deal 
with this naturally difficult yet necessary subject; and 
we are coniident such will find it helpful and trust- 
worthy. 


SHIPWRECKED IN GREENLAND. By Arthur R. 
Thompson, author of “Gold-Seeking on the Dalton 
Trail.” With twelve full-page illustrations from pho- 
tographs. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Decorated 
cloth. 310 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Mr. Thompson has developed the skill of making 
a graphic story of adventure useful as to information. 
The foundation of his stories is fact, and wherever he 
is dealing with some good traits of human nature that 
are exceptional he uses the real names of the men who 
deserve to be honored. It is a unique blending of the 
real and the ideal in an interesting story. An adventure 
story with the scene laid in northern waters. A party 
of boys with a sea-captain, and an older young 
man, find a drifting steamer not far from St. John’s and 
set out to rescue the stranded passengers and crew. Their 
adventures on the Greenland amd Labrador coast are 
vividly portrayed, and their visit to the Eskimos’ vil- 
lages is instructively entertaining. 


UNCLE SAM AND HIS CHILDREN. By Judson Wade 
Shaw, A. M., Field Secretary, Young Citizens’ Loyal 


FIVE LECTURES 


For City, County and State » Teachers’ 


“ The subjects of your lectures are excel- 
lent, and I shall be glad to speak of them 
wherever I can.”— Kate Gannett Wells. ‘I 
should think you would be submerged every 
year — you will be when we can make people 
understand it.” — Dr. A. E. Winship. “I sup- 
pose the philosophy which you teach is not 
quite as faraway from conventional thought 
as your book is from conventional book- 
making.” — Sec. George H. Martin. 


Associations. Forcirculars and information, 
address, H. Wilbur, Easton, Mass, 
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League. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. Full illus- 

trated. Cloth. Price, $1,20 net. 

Unlike other books on civics this was not born out of 
experiences in the schools of the state or city but from 
life, with those classes which naturally come within the 
observation or experience of one who works in college 
settlements and kindred associations and institutions, 
How our country grew, what its resources are, what its 
dangers are, and how these dangers are to be met, are 
all sketched in terse, vivid English, with plenty of con- 
crete illustrations in the text and many pictorial ac- 
companiments. It conveys much and suggests much 
along the lines of history and industry and also good 
citizenship, thrift, and morals. Subjects of especially 
timely interest, like trusts, immigration, and the prob- 
lems of the cities, are treated frankly and helpfully. 
The book is a picture of America to-day, drawn by a con- 
structive and progressive American. 


GREATNESS IN LITERATURE. And other papers. 
By W. -P. Trent of Columbia University, New York: 
Themas Y. Crowell. 250 pp. Cloth, Gilt top. Price, 
$1.20, net. Postage, 10 cents additional. 

Bight informal “papers” make up the contents of 
this volume. While primarily addressed to literary 
students, the subjects will be found of unusual interest to 
all readers who desire to know the best in literature and 
to be able to distinguish the gold from the dross, The 
first paper deals with the great names in authorship, 
showing which are counted foremost and why they are 
thus placed. Then comes “A Word for the Smaller 
Authors and for Popular Judgment.” The other six 
titles are no less timely and attractive in contents. 
Although Professor Trent admits that it is a “rash 
attempt” to place different grades of genius in their re- 
spective pluces, he yet points out certain rules and con- 
siderations which should undoubtedly aid critics and 
readers in the jusi appreciation of the best. To those 
who iecognize Professor Trent as one of our sanest 
critics, this series will he welcome. 


GOETHE’S IPHTIGENIE AUF TAURIS. Edited by Max 
Winkler, Ph. D., Professor of German in University 
of Michigan. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. 
210 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

‘lhis play is confessedly one of the masterpieces of 
Goethe’s genius, and the author has prepared it 
specially for college students who have attained suffi- 
cient knowledge of German as to be able to read this 
drama from the literary point of view. As the theme 
is taken from the mythological and legendary world of 
ancient Greeks, the author treats of this subject in ex- 
terso in his introduction, and adds most careful and 
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helpful annotations on the text.. A chapter on Schiller’s 
criticism and revision of the drama is most interesting, 
as is also a chapter on the reception it met in Goethe’s 
day, 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION. By Benjamin F, Loomis. 
New York: Fowler, Wells & Co. Cloth. 340 pp. 
Price, $1.50, net. 
We trust it will not be considered a discredit to our 

common-sense when we frankly say that this volume is 

too much for us, Our mental equipment is unequal to 
the task of following the author through all the mazes 
of phrenological, astrological, and astronomical lan- 
guage which the author uses with as much ease as we 
our mother tongue. What with bumps on the head, 
and planets as foster-parents, we are confused more 
than enlightened. It may all be true for all we can 
say, but it is certainly a labyrinth in which we are 
hopelessly lost. Yet there is nothing of derision in 
what we thus say. The author believes he has a mes- 


sage for his time, and perhaps he has. But others must 
find it. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Men of Old Greece.” By Jennie Hall. Price, 60 cents. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 


“Letters to Beany.”” By Henry A. Shute. Price, 50cents. Boston: 
The Everett Press. 


“Jesus and the Prophets.”’ By C.S. McFarland. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 


‘‘New American Music Reader.’’ (No. 4.) By Frederick Zucht- 
mann. Price, 50 cents.—‘“Geography of Science.” New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 


“The Elements of Business Law.” By E. W. Huffcut. Price, $1.00. 
——‘‘Laboratory and Field Exercises in Physical Geography.” By G. 
H.Trafton. Price, 40 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

‘French Pathfinders in North America.”’ By William Henry John- 
son. Price, $1.50. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

“The Lincoln and Douglass Debates.’”” With notes by A. L. Bou- 
ton. Price, 60 cents. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

**The Chief American Poets,.’’ Edited by C. H. . Price, $1.75. 
——‘‘Songs of America.’’ By Edna Dean Proctor. Price, $1.25.— 


“The Golden Goose.”” By Eva March Tappan. Price, $1.00. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


to American schools. 


THESE BOOKS LEAD 


The following books are the best in their several subjects yet offered 
They have many imitators, no equals 


ELEMENTARY 


THe HEATH READERs (seven books) 

THE NEw WALSH ARITHMETIC 

HEATH'S BEGINNER’S ARITHMETIC 
Hype’s Two-Book CouRSE IN ENGLISH 
TuHomas’s A HIstory OF THE UNITED STATES 
THOMAS’S ELEMENTARY U. S. HIsToRY 
Pratr’s AMERICA’s SToRY (5 vols.) 
COLTON’s ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY 
HEATH’S HOME AND SCHOOL CLASSICS 
DoLe’s THE YOUNG CITIZEN 

GORDON’sS SYSTEM OF READING 
Norton’s HEART OF OAK BOOKS (7 vols.) 
WRIGHT’Ss NATURE READERS (4 vols.) 

{| PENNIMAN’S NEW PRACTICAL SPELLER 


SECONDARY 


WELLS’ ESSENTIALS OF ALGEBRA 
WELLS’ ESSENTIALS OF GEOMETRY 
NEWELL’s DESCRIPTIVE CHEMISTRY 
CoLton’s ZOOLOGY: DESCRIPTIVE AND PRACTICAL 
CoLtTon’s PHYSIOLOGY: BRIEFER COURSE 
STEVENS’ INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY 
HEATH’s ENGLISH CLASSICS (50 vols.) 
THE ARDEN SHAKESPEARE (19 vols.) 
SPALDING’S PRINCIPLES OF RHETORIC 
Howes’ PRIMER OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
FRASER & SQUAIR’S FRENCH GRAMMAR 
SUPER’S FRENCH READER 
JOYNES-MFISSNER GERMAN GRAMMAR 
SPANHOOFD’s LEHRBUCH 


Boston 


Send for descriptive circulars and catalogues 


' New York D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers Chicago 


London 
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[tEMS of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. Tobe 
available, these contributions shonld be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later t Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


November 10: Franklin County (Mass. ) 
Teachers’ Association, Shelburne 
Falls. 

November 10: New England Associa- 
tion of School Superintendents, 
Lowell, Mass. 

November 17, 18: New Hampshire 
Association of Academy Teachers, 
Tilton; Elmer E. French, Leba- 
non, chairman executive commit- 
tee, 

December: North Dakota State Edu- 
cational Association; secretary, A. 
P. Hollis, Valley City. 

December: Florida ducational As- 
sociation, Miami. 

December 1, 2: Eastern Ohio Teach- 
ers’ Association, Canal Dover. 

December 26-28: Kansas_ State 
Teachers’ Association, Topeka; 
president, Thomas W. Butcher. 
Wellington; secretary, Jujia M. 
Stone, Concordia. 

December 26-29: Illinois State Teach- 
ers’ Association. 

December 26-29: California State 
Teachers’ Association, Berkeley; 
president, James A. Barr, Stock- 
ton; secretary, Mrs. M. M. Fitz- 
Gerald, 405 Fillmore street, San 
Francisco, 

December 26-29: National Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Federation at Chi- 
cago; president, C. P. Zaner, Co- 
lumbus, O, 

December 27-28: South Dakota State 
Educational Association, Brook- 
ings; president, M. M. Ramer, 
Mitchell; secretary, Mrs. J. Jones, 
Jr., Hot Springs. 

December 27-29: Michigan State 
Teachers’ Association at Lansing. 

December 27-29: Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association. 

December 27-29: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoin. 


December 27-29: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, Jefferson 
City. 


December 27-29: Arkansas State 
Téachers’ Association, Little Rock. 

December 27-28-29: New York State 
Teachers’ Association, Syracuse. 
President, F. D. Boynton, Ithaca. 

February 27, 28, March 1: Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, Louis- 
ville. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


PORTLAND. At the session of 
the Maine Teachers’ Association, 
held here October 28 and 29, the 
following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Payson Smith, Auburn: vice- 
president, William H. Bramson, 
Portland; secretary and treasurer, 
M. P. Dutton, Augusta; correspond- 
re 4 secretary, May A. Stevens, Lewis- 

n. 

The Maine Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools elected the 
following oflicers at the~ convention 
held here October 29 and 30: Presi- 
dent, Charles F. Cook, Augusta; sec- 
retary and treasurer, Cecil F, Lovell, 
Bates College. 
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RUMFORD FALLS. At a special 
meeting held October 30, the town of 
Rumford elected a committee to in- 
vestigate the matter of procuring 
plans and specifications for a new 
high school building. This commit- 
tee will visit some of the best high 
schools of New England, consult with 
architects, and report at the annual 
meeting in March. A sum of $1,000 
was voted to defray the expenses of 
the committee. 

It is proposed to build a building 
costing about $50,000 provided with 
all modern improvements for high 
school work, including manual train- 
ing and domestic science, a gymna- 
sium, and lunch rooms. The commit- 
tee is composed of the following 
men: Hon. Waldo Pettingill, chair- 
man; §. A. Burleigh, secretary; 
Stanley Bisbee, O. J. Gonya, and 
John Stephens. 

The annual meeting of the 
Franklin County ‘Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held at Farmington, 
November 10 and 11, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Of the 13,476 teachers in the state 
7,392 have attended a state normal 
school, or 55 per cent. Has any other 
state as good a record? 

In Barnstable county nearly 50 per 
cent. of the teachers have attended 
a state mormal school; in Berkshire, 
40 per cent; in Bristol, 50 per cent,; 
in Dukes, 55 per cent; in Essex, 36 
per cent.; in Franklin, 46 per cent.; 
in Hampton, 51 per cent.; in Hamp- 
shire, 41 per cent.; in Middlesex, 46 
per cent.; in Nantucket, 15 per cent.; 
in Norfolk, 47 per cent.; in Plymouth, 
50 per cent.; in Suffolk, 69 per ceut.; 
in Worcester county, 54 per cent. 

Tewksbury, with fourteen teachers, 
is the only town in Middlesex county 
without a normal teacher. 

There is not a town in Plymouth 
county that has not normal gradu- 
ates teaching. The same is true of 
Suffolk, Norfolk, Nantucket, Hamp- 
shire, Hampden, Franklin, Bristol, 
Barnstable, and Rerkshire. 

There are 334 private schools, ex- 
clusive of forty-one academies, with’ 
82.771 pupils, paying a tuition of 
$782,000. 

There are forty-one live academies 
in the state with 5,657 pupils paying 
a tuition of $550,000. 

The academies and private schools 
have permanent interest bearing 
funds amounting to $10,138,000, vield- 
ing an annual income of $337,000. 

There were expended for school 
buildings last year $2,642,075; for 
enlargement, $610,000; for repairs, 
$401,000, Total expended on school 
buildings, $3,653,000. Of this, only 
$42,000 was not raised by local taxa- 
tion. é 
The schools of the state receive 
$120,412 a year from the dog tax. 

The pwhblic schools of the state 
have private funds amounting to 
$1,221,935, yielding annually $57,000. 

Supervision in the state costs 
$340,000. 

The cost of transporting pupils for 
consolidation of schools is $195,000 a 
year. 

The public school teachers receive 
$9,200,000 a year in salaries. 

The state expends upon schools in 
all ways $16,000,000 a year. 

The average length of the school 
year is thirty-eight weeks. 

1,247 men amd 13,494 women em- 
ployed during the year. 
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500,000 pupils and 13,500 teachers 
in the public schools. 

Free text-books in the state cost 
$650,000, 

There are in all 353 towns. Of these 
221 have more than $25 per child 
for school purposes, and 336 have 
more than $20, leaving only seven- 
teen with less than $20. There are 
116 with more than $30; thirty with 
more than $40; eight with more than 
$50; four with more than $60, and 
two with more than $70. It would be 
interesting to have a similar analysis 
of every state in the Union. The 
average of the 353 towns is $29.63, 
and only seventeen have less than $20 
per pupil. 

The five towns that spend more 
than $8 on the thousand on schools 
ar¢ Huntington, Warren, Abington, 
Grafton, and Bast Longmeadow. 
“There are twenty-one towns that pay 
more than $7 on a_ thousand for 
schools; seventy-nine more than $6; 
164 more than $5; 239 more than $4; 
312 more than $3; 342 more than $2, 
and only eleven less than $2, only 
forty-one less than $3. 

There are inthe state fifty-six 
cities and town with evening schools, 
having a total of 1,071 evening 
schools, 1,692 teachers, and 43,880 
etudents. The average was forty- 
eght evenings, or sixteen weeks cf’ 
three evenings each. The total cost 
was $278,146. 

BOSTON. The Massachusetts 
Schoolmasters’ Club met at the 
Hotel Brunswick October 28. The 
special guest was Hon. Andrew §. 
Draper, commissioner of education 
for New York state, and others weve 
Dr. William C. Collar, headmaster of 
the Roxbury Latin School and. Pro- 
fessor Paul H. Hanus of Harvard 
Winiversity. The following-named 
new members were elected: Wilbur 
F. Gordy, Springfield; Henry W. 
Holmes, Brookline; Stacy B. South- 
worth, Beston; Frank E. Spaulding, 
Newton; J. Lewis Wightman, Mal- 
den, and Frank M.° Hobart, Bos- 
ton. 
The reading of memorial of de- 
ceased members—Henry Chapin. 
Sawin. of Newton, John Oscar Norris 
of Charlestown, and Principal Beck- 
with of the Salem Normal Schoo!— 
was listened to attentively. The 
election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: President, Maurice P. White, 
Roston; vice-presidents, D. W. Aber- 
crombie, Worcester; Joshua M. Dill, 
Boston; Eugene D. Russell, Lynn: 
secretary and treasurer, Herbert L. 
Morse, West Roxbury. 

The topic for discussion at the 
close of the business session was 
“The Pensioning of Teachers,” Dr. 
Collar, Professor Hanus. and Mr. 
Draper speaking on the subject. 

CAMBRIDGE. The pupils in the 
public schools are 566 fewer than a 
year ago. Thisis a sirange expe- 
rience for this or any other Massa- 
chusetts city. The primary schools 
have within 1,000 of as many as the 
grammar _ schools. The kindergar- 
tens have 582, Latin schcol 525, Eng- 
lish high 570, Rindge Manual Train- 
ing 417. 

WESTON. ‘This is the second 
town in the state in the amount 
raised per pupil by taxation for 
school expenses. It does not re- 
‘ceive one cent from the state, or 
from other outside sources. It 
raises $63.57 per pupil. 


LINCOLN. This town is first of 
353 towns in the amount of money 
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raised on the average for each child 
in school, The amount is $74.27 per 
child. 

ABINGTON. This “town. is quite 
proud of being among the first three 
towns in the state in the percentage 
appropriated for schools. It is first 
in the percentage of attendance. 

WARREN. This townhas been sec- 
ond in the proportion of the property 
appropriated for schools for two 
years. It is the only town that has 


the same rank, except Hull that was 


near the foot of the list, both years. 
It was 346, and Gosnold, that was 
absolutely at the foot both years. 

WEST BOYLSTON. This town 
was first in percentage of taxable 
property appropriated for schools 
last year, but this year it is twenty- 
4ifth. Not often does such a trans- 
formation take place. 

HUNTINGTON. This town, with 
1,475 inhabitamts, and 354 pupils in 
the schools, leads the estate in the 
percentage of taxable property’ ap- 
propriated for schools. 

NEW ASHFORD, This town, with 
but 107 population, and ten pupils, 
is the second im the state in the 
amount expended on each pupil. The 
ten children are so scattered that 
they require three teachers. The 
average waces is $40 for eight and 
one-half months. 

MT. WASHINGTON. This town 
raises but $260 by taxation, or $13.03, 
while it receives from the state and 
by special gift $1,170.93 so that it has 
$71.57 per pupil, and is the second 
town in the state in the amount per 
pupil expended on education. 

CHILMARK. This town raises 
but $10.56 per pupil by local taxes, 
but it receives $41.61 from the state, 
so that the town is among the seven 
highest in the state in the amount 
per pupil. 

MARBLEHEAD. With  thirty- 
seven different teachers employed 
this is the only city or town in Es:ex 
county without a normal graduate. 

SOUTHBRIDGE. With = sixteen 
different teachers employed, this is 
the only town in Worcester county 
without a teacher who has attended 
a normal school. 


SPRINGFIELD. At the session of 
the Massachusetts ‘Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation held here October 29 and 20, 
the following officers were elected: 
President, Eugene D, Russell of 
Lynn; vice-presidents, Homer P., 
Lewis of Worcester; Fred H. Nicker- 
son of Melrose; secretary, Charles B. 
Ellis of Springfield; assistant secre- 
taries, Albert L. Bachelor of Lowell, 
Rebecca Jones of Worcester,. Dora 
Wiliams of Boston; treasurer, Nel- 
son G. Howard of Hingham; board 
of directors, A, K. Whitcomb of 
Lowell, Frederick W. Vermille of 
Worcester, Marshall Perrin of Welles- 
ley, Frank F. Murdock of North 
Adams, Wallace C. Boyden of Bos- 
ton, Sarah L. Arnold of Newton, 
Henry D. Harvey of Malden, F. G. 
Spaulding of Newton, Henry Whitte- 
more of Framingham, Albert B. 
Kimball of Springfield, C. T. C. 
Whitcomb of Somerville. W. L. 
Raton of Concord, C. E. Brockway 
of West Springfield, W. C. Whiting 
of Melrose, A. L. Hardy of Amherst, 
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making herself the most attractive of 
‘the New England collegés. - 

PROVIDENCE. This city leads 
all cities except New York in its jus- 
tice to the teachers. To ‘our high 
school principals, pow getting $2,500 
each, an increase of $100 each for 
each subsequent year of service until 
the salary reaches the sum of $3,000 
per annum; to three junior masters, 
a new office thus created and having 
the place of a firstassistant, $1,800 for 
the first year of service and then $100 
more each year uutil the maximum 
of $2,000 is reached; to three fourth 
assistants, for first year of service 
$700, second year $800, and third and 
subsequent years £900, this being an 
increase of $100 over the present 
schedule. 

Under the schedule of primary and 
grammar masters and teachers the 
scale provides a salary of $2,200, as 
against the present $2,000, to all 
grammar masters except one for the 
Manton Avenue school. That one, 
now receiving $1,500, is increased to 
$1,800. To assistant. teachers in the 
primary and grammar schools the 
schedule is $500 for first year, and 
then $50 extra each subsequent year 
until the maximum pay is attained, 
this being an increase of $100 in the 
start of the salary, it now being $400 
for first vear. Then the maximum 
scale is ehanged to read as fellows: 
Salaries for teachers of grades 1 to 7, 
grade teachers $150 each, and the 
maximum for teachers of grade 8 
shall he $900. This increases thirty- 
two eighth grade teachers $150 each, 
forty-three seventh grade teachers 
$75 each, 128 fifth and sixth grade 
teachers $125 each, 296 first to fourth 
grade teachers $150 each and the 
tweive teachers of ungraded rooms 
are increased $100 each, a limit of 
$675 per vear being advanced to $775 
per annum. Critic teachers in pri- 
mary grades are made to receive but 
$50 additional, whereas they now get 
$75 in addition to their salaries as 
teachers for first two years of ser- 
vice and for third and after years 
$100 additional. This is the only re- 
Juection made by the new scale. Five 
grammar grade critics are given $1(0 
increase, to receive $900 for the first 
vear’s service, $1,000 for second, and 
$1,100 for third and subsequent 
years. 

Kindergarten teachers employed 
one session a day are to receive for 
first year service $350, for cecond 
year $400, and after that $150, an in- 
crease of $50 each year. Nine kin- 
dergarten principals will get an in- 
crease of $159 each, seventeen kindoer- 
garten principals get $75 additional 
apiece, and twenty-six assistants re- 
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ceive $50 advance each. Principals 


and assistants, of which there are 
twenty, in schools for individual 


Seventy-five 
Dollars. 


Représents the annual subserip- 
tion cost of more than thirty Eng- 
lish periodicals which are drawn 
upon regularly for the weekly 
numbers of 


The Living Age 


Readers of that magazine seeure 
the most important and_ timely 
articles in this long list of English 
quarterlies, monthly reviews and 
magazines and literary and politi- 
cal weekly journals, reproduced 
promptly and without abridg- 
ment, for only SIX DOLLARS a 
year. More than 3,300 pages each 
year. Trial subscriptions, three 
months thirteen numbers, one dol- 
lar. New subscribers who sub- 
scribe now for the year 1906 will 
receive free the remaining num- 
bers of 1905, 


The Living Age Co. 
6 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


ISAAC PITMAN’S 
SHORTHAND 


EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE NEw: YORK 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 
for a period of FIVE YEARS commencing 
January, 1905. 
Partial List of Books Adopted : 
Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor . . . $1.50 
20th Century Dictation Book & Legal Forms -75 
Practical Course in Touch Typewriting. . 15 
Send for copy of PITMAN’S JOURNAL 

ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Sq.. N.Y. 


HOME STUDY 


DIRECTED BY 


The University of Chicago 


Courses for ‘Teachers and Students in more 
than 30 academic subjects of High School and 
College grade. One-half the work for an A.B., 
Ph.B., or S.B. degree may be done by corre- 
spondence. Begin study any time. Address, 


he University of Chicago (Div. Z), Chicago, 
Illinois. 


UST PUBLISHED - - An Algebra for Grammar Schools, 


by CHARLES A. HOBBS, 
Hobbs’ Arithmetic. 
Price, 50 cents, 


Author of Hobbs’ Geometry and 


Correspondence solicited. 


PARKER P. SIMMONS, 3 E. 14th St., New York 


EMERSON 


—— 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 
The largest school of Orato 
Pedagogy in America. 


, Literaturt, and 
It aims to develop in 


the student a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 


and H. C. Emerson of Springfield. 
WILLIAMSTOWN. Williams Col- 


a dedicated one of the most College of Oratory 


chapels in the United 
States. More and more Williams is 


mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 

on application to 

HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 
CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 

BOSTON, MASS 
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What are you going to do about it? 


RELIABLE STATISTICS 
400 Pupils Require $1,000 Worth of Free Text-Books. 
$1,000 Worth of Books Decrease in Value $30 Every Month of School Use. 


$30 Worth of the GREAT HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


and Quick Repairing Material 
PROTECTS both OUTSIDE and INSIDE of $1,000 worth of books i 
Making them Last Twice as Long and Keeps them Clean and Neat 
If they did NOT our business would not gow EVERY YEAR 
20 per cent. increase this year over last year! 
Order for opening school year 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


work and schools for backward chil- 
dren, are to receive an increase of 
$100 each, the principals to get $850 
per vear and assistants $600 for first 
year and $700 for second and then 
$775 for after years, 


CONNECTICUT. 

NEW HAVEN. The first of the 
series of parents’ meetings cf the 
Winchester school has been held. 
Mrs. Charles H. Bogart was the 
speaker, her subject being ‘What the 
Parents’ Meeting Should Aim to 
Accomplish.” The other subjects as 
announced by Mr. J. C. Know ten, 
the principal of the district, are as 
follows: “The Physiological Basis in 
Fducation for School Children,” Dr. 
Edward [. McIntosh; “Some Common 
Complaints of Parents,” Mr. J. C. 
Knowlton; “Modern Educational 
Ideals,” Miss Alice E. Reynolds, su- 
pervisor of primary schools; “Home 
Helps for Children,’”’ Miss Frances §. 
Hyde, Winchester school; “The In- 
fluence of the Child in the Home and 
School,” Mr. Frank H. Beebe, super- 
intendent of schools; “Some Crimina) 
Acts im Children; Their Cause and 
Treatment,” Mrs. F. S. Bolton, presi- 
dent New Haven Mothers’ Club; 
“Reading in the Public Schools” (il- 
lustrated by a class of pupils), Mrs. 
Ida S. Betts, Winchester school. 

NORWICH. Miss Julia Hoffman 
has resigned her position as teacher 
in the junior department of the 
Town-street school and is now teach- 
ing in San Juan, Porto Rico. The 
vacancy has been filled by Miss 
Emma Kinney of Potsdam, N. Y. 

Miss Anabel Perkins has resigned 
her position as teacher in the Mount 
Pleasant school and has been suc- 
ceeded by Miss Alice Woodward, who 
is a graduate cf the Norwich Free 
Academy and of Mount Holyoke 
College. 

The Norwich Principals’ club has 
reorganized and elected the follow- 
ing officers: President, Superinten- 
dent John B. Stanton; vice-president, 
Claude C. Russell; secretary and 
treasurer, Mrs. Mabel C. Bliven. 


ECONOMICAL. 

“Arthur, dear, don’t you think it’s 
rather extravagant of you to eat 
butter with that delicious jam?’ 

“No, mother; economical. Sams 
piece of bread does for both.” 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 533.) 


of the constituencies, for they are 
fought out on the general issues be- 
tween the two parties. At two such 
elections recently held, the Conser- 
vative majority, in one instance, 
was cut down from 1,400 to 400 and 
in another a Conservative majority 
of 1,241 was turned into a Liberal 
majority of 228. Altogether, since 
the general elections of 1900, there 
have been sixty-five of these con- 
tests. At the beginning, the Con- 
servatives had a majority of twenty- 
nine in these districts; the Liberals 
now have a majority of 11. These 
changes indicate clearly eno.igh 
what is likely to happen to Mr. EBal- 
four and his colleagues when they 
zo before the people at a general 
election, which cannot much longer 
be postponed. 


A CURIOUS OVERTURN. 


President JLoubet’s recent visit to 
Spain, made as a return of the visit 
which King Alfonso made to France 
some months ago, was turned into an 
oecasion of general rejoicing which 
showed how pleased Spaniards of all 
political parties are with the French 
alliance. The only cloud upon the 
affair, so far as the king was con- 
cerned, was the effort which the Sc- 
cialists and Republicans made to 
turn the demonstration in honor of 
President Loubet into a demonstra- 
ticn in honor of the republican form 
of government per se. But the visit, 
agreeable as it was in other particu- 
lars, had one curious and unpleasant 
sequel. The minister of the navy 
took umbrage because the decora- 
tion which was bestowed upon him 
was of an inferior order to that given 
to the minister of war. He re- 
signed ina fit of temper, and the 
quarrel thus started led to the resig- 
nation of the entire cabinet. 


> 


Rich Caller (who is making the 
round of the tenement districts)-— 
“Well, I must go now. Is there 
anything I can do for you, my good 
woman?” 

The other (of the submerged)— 
“No, thank you, mem, Ye mustn’t 
mind it if I don’t return the call. I 
haven’t any time to go slummin’ 
meself.”—Chicago Tribune. 


ENEELY & CO. 


BELLS 


TALL THE WAY BY WATER 
Pre VIA 


THROUGH 
LONG ISLAND 
SOUND 
BY DAYLIGHT 


Folders and Information on Request. 
B. D. PITTS, Act..308 Congress St., Boston 
Phone Main 6460. 


Boston & Maine Railroad 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply atany 
principal ticket office of the Company- 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 
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Head Instructor and Director 


Eric Pape School of Art 


EIGHTH SEASON 
- Oct. 2, 1905, to June 2, 1906 


No examinations for admission to any of the classes. 
Students begin by drawing from the nude and costume 
models as is done in the Paris academies, upon which 
this school is modeled. Fine large studios. 


ERIC PAPE 


Pyrogravure 


Drawing, Painting, Composition, Mlustra- 
tion, Decorative Design, and 


Boston, Mass 


Drawing and Painting from “life,” 
for men and women. Portraiture, Still life, Flower- 
painting, Water-color, Pastel, Pyrogravure, Composi- 
tion, Decorative Design and Painting, Practical De- 
sign for Textiles. Illustration, with costume models, 
Pen, Wash, Gouache, Posterand Bookcover Designing. 


separate classes 


Saturday Morning Class, for school teachers and for 
students unable to attend the school during the week. 
Saturday Morning Class for Children. 


MORNING, AFTERNOON AND EVENING CLASSES, 
‘SCHOLARSHIPS, MEDALS AND PRIZES 


For circulars address the Manager, 
corner Massachusetts Avenue and Boy!ston Street, 
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SCHOOLROOM 


EXERCISES 


| FOR 
THANKSGIVING 
AND 


CHRISTMAS 


By ELLA M. POWERS 


AS collection of Exercises and Recitations for 
Thanksgiving and Christmas, adapted for Primary, 
Intermediate, and Ungraded Schools. 


PAPER: 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price in 
Stamps or silver 


PRICE, 25 CENTS 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


I’ order to make this section of the JOURNAL 

OF EDUCATION as complete as possible the 
editor asks for the co-operation of college au- 
thorities. Properly authenticated news will 
be printed each week of changes in college 
faculties, changes in instructorships, and im- 
portant college news. 


Chicago University is to make a 
vigorous effort to aid the students in 
getiing employment while studying 
there. The average annual expense 
for a year at the university is $405. 
This includes $126 for tuition, $105 
for rent and care of room, $135 for 
board, $25 for laundry, and $20 for 
text-books and stationery. The fol- 
lowing kinds of work are listed in 
the circular as employment that the 
university is im a position to obtain 
for needy students: Tutoring, clerical 
work, typewriting, bookkeeping, col- 
lecting, lighting street lamps, carry- 
ing papers, canvassing for telephone, 
operating switchboards, canvassing 
for directory, clerking, waiting on 
table, washing dishes for board, do- 
ing housework, challengers at elec- 
tion, caring for lawns and furnaces, 
clerking in hotels, packing books, 
packing furniture, soda fountains, 
addressing circulars, posting adver- 
tisements, ushering at theatres, 
janitor work, caring for children, 
wheeling invalids, copying and 
draughting, decorating. 


There are thirty-one colleges and 
universities in Pennsylvania, with 
1,219 instructors. 


Massachusetts has 2,501 students in 
the nine leading universities. Of 
these 2,126 are in Harvard, 168 in 
Yale, sixty-three in Cornell, sixty- 
one in Columbia, forty-five in Uni- 


versity of Pennsylvania, twenty- 
three in Princeton, and seventeen in 
the University of Michigan. 

There are 1,246 New Jersey stu- 
dents in the nine leading universi- 
ties. Of these, 485 are in, Columbia, 
296 in Frinceton, 198 in University 
of Pennsylvania, 142 in Cornell, 102 
in Yale, and sixty-seven in Harvard. 

Conneciicut has 1,264 students en- 
rolled in the nine large colleges. Of 
these 1,909 are in Yale, eighty-four 
in Columbia, fifty-nmine in Harvard, 
fifty-five in Cornell, thirty-eight in 
the University of Pennsylvania, 
seventeen in Princeton, seven in the 
University of Michigan. 

There are 185 Maine students in 
the nine leading universities out- 
side the state. Of these, 120 are in 
Harvard, twenty-three in Yale, 
twenty in Columbia, eleven in the 
University of Pennsylvania, and ten 
in Cornell. 

There are 3,207 Pennsylvania stu- 
dents in the nine leading wniversi- 
ties. Of these, 1,930 are in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 342 in 
Princeton, 296 in Cornell, 194 in 
Yale, 175 in Harvard, 140 in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and 109 in 
Columbia. ‘ 


A two-days’ session of the forty- 
ninth annual meeting of the New 
Emgland College Association was 
held at Williams College, November 
3 and 4, The colleges represented 
were Yale, Harvard, Brown, Dart- 
mouth, .Amherst, Trinity, Wesleyan, 
Tufts, Boston University, Bowdoin, 
Clark University, the University of 
Vermont, Middlebury College, and 
Williams College. Each institution 
is entitled to two delegates, one of 


whom is the president. Among 
those here are President Bliot of 


‘Harvard, President Hadley of Yale, 


President Faunce of Brown, and 
President Tucker of Dartmouth 


> 


The first meeting, this school year, 
of the district superintendents in the 
counties of Hampden, Hampshire, 
and Franklin was held at Greenfield, 
October 21. Dinner was had at “The 
Devons,” after which reports from 
those who have tried the school agri- 
cultural experiment were presented. 
The following were also discussed: 
(a) “What is the nature of the most 
helpful teachers’ meeting for the 
teacher of short experience?” (b) 
“What is the best arrangement of a 
program for a teacher having three 
or four grammar grades?” 


a 


ONE OR THE OTHER. 

Flynn—“Next toime Oi pass wid a 
loidy, Mulligan, .you’ve got to re- 
move yer hat!” 

Mulligan—“And suppose Of re- 
fuse?” 

Flynn—“Then, bedad, you’ve got to 
remove yer coat.”—Youth. 


Little Harold—“Father, God made 
you, didn’t He?” 

Father-—“Yes, my son.” 

‘Little Harold—“And me, too?” 

Father—“Yes, Harold.” 

Little Harold—“Then He’s doing 
better all the time, isn’t He?” 


4. 
> 


All the world does not love a lover. 
Besides his folks and her folks, there 
is the young lady who wanted and 
failed to get him. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


FISHER 


TEACHERS’ 


A. G. Fisher, Prop. 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROFIPT, RELIABLE. 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


—‘New Orleans in Fiction,’ the 
New Orleans of the French quarter, 
vo of the Rue “Loulouse, of the Old Ba- 


sin, of the Duvelling Oaks, of the 
“charming Clotilde and the adorabie 


James F, McCullough Teachers’ Agency, 


CHICAGO. 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


NO Ww is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. Member- 
ship good until the close of season of 1905-6. Write for circular and blank to-day. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


Epwarp FIckeTT, Prop., 
Eow 8 Beacon St.. Boston. 


| Over 5,200 positions filled. 
SEND FOR MANUAL 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 


Cc, A. SCUTT & CO, Proprietors 
2-A Beacon Street, Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


DUCATORS'’ 
101-B Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 


High Grade 
Teachers 


XCHANGE . 
Y.M.C%A. Bidg 
Portland, Me. 


* In Demand Every 
Week of the sear 


MTEACHERS' EXCHANGE 120 oyiston 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. 


Correspondence invited. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has good positions for good teachers with good reecrds. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


TH SCIENCE 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educators. 


h led facil a 3 
Teachers’ | 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
Agency 


Some New Books 


Title. 


The Chief American 
The History of American Painting ........... 
Vikings of the 
In the Heart of the Canadian Rockies.. 
Venice.. a6 
The Elements of Business Law.. 
Laboratory and Field Exercises on Physical 
In the Reign of 
French Pathfinders in North America. 
The Lincoln and Douglas Debates............. 
Letters to Beany ...« sees 
Jesus and the P rophets 
The Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter 
A History of Egypt. 
John Chinaman at 
Essays in Application 
Golf Faults (lllustrated)............... -Beldam 
The Life of Charl-s Lamb......... ........- 
The Life of Goethe......... + < 
Comme rcial Corre spondence. es 
Caesar’s Gallic and Civil War........ .....++-+ 
The Home Library of Law.................-++- 
The Winning 
@liver Cromwell . 


Rallway Aurore”’-—-that is the subject taken 


by W. S. Harwood for an iJlustrated 
article: in the November number of 
the Critic. The author evidently 
knows his ground, and has intelli- 
gently wnearthed the original streets 
and houses and persons from which 
such novelists as Mr. George W. 
Cable have gleaned material for their 
stories. 


Your Own Bank Account. 


Dr. George M. Phillips of the West 
Chester, Pa. normal school has an 
educational lecture which I have 
heard him deliver several times, 
in which the -insisis that every 
teacher should. have her own bank 
account for the benefit it will be to - 
her in her teaching. It is all too 
true that the teacher, notably the 
woman teacher, has too few oppor- 
tunities to learn the ways of busi- 
ness, meets all too few husiress men 
in a business way, and there is no 
other way in which she can get so 
much good in so many ways, with no 
possible expense to herself, as in 
carrying a bank account. We have 
already called attemtion to the fact 
that here in Boston the Old Colony 
Trust Company with one bank at 
corner of Court and Washington 
streets, and amother at 52 Temple 
place, will welcome any acccunt, 
and treat just as well the 
small depositor as the large. Several 
teachers, men and women, already 
use this Old Colony Trust Company 
and they speak in the highest terms 
of the treatment. they receive. 


2 


The claim that the Isaac Pitman 


Author. Publisher. Price-| shorthand has completely circum- 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.,B’t’n$1.7 1.5 | navigated the globe is certainly wel 
ut 2.00 | er empnasiz e option 
this system into the public schools 
Huiffcut Ginn & Co., Boston 1.00 | | of the Republic of Panama, and also 
oe into the schools of San Juan, P. R. 
Chandler 40| Gther schools having adopted this 
Johnson Little, Brown & Co., Boston 1. “50 | system are*'— 
ray Henry Holt & Co., New York .0| Ocean Grove (N. J.) high echool. 
Shute 1e Everett P re ss, Boston -60 
McFarland G. P. Putnam’s Sons, high school. 
Roosevelt Chas, Scribner’s Sons, wee 3.00 eekskill (N. Y.) high school, 
Breasted “ 5.00 Morris evening high school, New 
& Taylor 1-30 | Kearny (N. J.) public schools, 
Lucas G.P. Putnam's Sons, 6.00; Oliver Ames high school, North 
‘aa 7 3.50 | Easton. Mass 
Belding merican Book Co., 
Mather “ | Lewistown (Pa.) high school. 
Kolles_ Doubleday, Page & Co., * | Somerville (N. J.) high school, ete, 
Bonehill A.S. Barnes & Co., 1.25 | 
Brooks John Hopkins Press, Baltimore —— 
Carl Century Company, N. Y. 2.00 Teacher—‘Johnnie, a despot is a 
Carlyle A. C. McClurg, Chicago —)/ ruler that’s feared. Give me a sen- 


Educational Institutions 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues addrese 
the Principal, . BECKWITH. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BrRIDGEWATER, 
Mass. For both sexes. For catalogues 
address the Principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A. M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Fircusu RG, MASS. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THompson, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL ‘SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For women only. Especial attention is 
called to the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 


“T’ye made it a practice to put all | 
my worries down in the bottom of | 
my heart, then set on the lid an’ 
smile.”—From “Lovey Mary.” 


UNIVERSITY $Mrite for Catalogues | 


Price-List, 


PUBLISHING 


Weat 23d St 


N. E. Dept. 


120 Boylston St., Room 411 


OSTON, MASS. 
BR 


tence containing the word.”’ 
Johnnie—“Me teacher swatted me 
wid her despot.” 


| 
| 
| Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
| has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
| teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
| allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask for 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


TREMONT. 
‘The Tremont theatre offers next Mon- 


day, for a limited engagement, George 
Ade’s pungent comedy, “The County 
Chairman,” with Maclyn Arbuckle in 
the title role. This play will be a wel- 
come relief to lovers of that kind of 
stage entertainment which invites 
laughter without effort. Another bit of 
artistry equally prominent with the title 
role in ‘““‘The County Chairman,” and as 
well remembered, is the quaint char- 
acterization of the shift'ess darkey, 
Sassafras Livingston, played by Willis 
P. Sweatnam, than whom there is no 
better delineator of negro character on 
the stage. The play is divided into four 
acts, the first showing Jimm’‘son’s store 
with the nondescript personages 
of the village debating the issues of the 
coming campaign; the second bringing 
the rally in the grove. In act three, 
the great dramatic situation of the play 
is told in an interior representing the 
campaign headquarters, and the last 
act illustrates the reading of the elec- 
tion returns. 


KEITH'S. 


The vaudeville program for Keith's 
theatre for next week proms to be 
an exceptionally strong bill in every 
department, particularly so in 
comedy. Wilfred Clarke, the popu’ar 
“legitimate’’ comedian, assisted by a 
competent company of three actors, 
will present the funny comedy sketch, 
“No More Trouble.”’ Another 
tremely funny and interesting comedy 
sketch on the program is “Managerial 
Troubles,”’ offered by Nic Long and 
Idalene Cctton. Included in the sur- 


rounding show will be two European 
acts, the Three Meers, wire experts, and 
the famous 


Agoust Family, held over 
from the preceding six days. Che 
kinetograph will show the usual new 


list of comedy and 
pictures. 


interesting motion 


> 


VACATION. 
Same old ten days, 
Same old train, 
Same old country, 
Same old rain. 


Same old farmhouse, 
Same old trunk, 
Same old backroom, 
Same old bunk. 


Same old brooklet, 
Same old trees, 

Same old fishes, 
Same old fleas. 


Same old tackle, 
Same old flies, 
Same old bottle, 
Same old lies. 
—Yonkers Statesman. 


Reginald Van Gold is the proudest 
chauffeur in the city to-day.” 
“What elated him?’ 


“Why, someone heard his racing 
automobile approaching and thought 
it was a fire engine.”—Chicago 
News. 


Merchant—“You want 
as expert accountant. 
any experience?” 

Mrs. Weed—‘I’ve been married 
four times.’’—Pioneer Press. 


a position 
Have you had 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 
teachers have been placed by this agency since January 1, without their 


FORTY-THRE so much as writing a letter of application. Some of them were called 
up on telephone and appointed, some were directed by telegram to report for duty without 
previous notice, some were visited by superintendents without warning and knew the 
purpose of the visit only when invited to take the position. The number increases every 
year, and the best service we can render WITH this confidence inus. Itis different 
is always given to schools that place OU enough from the old style of notify - 
ing everybody. When Superintendent Miller of Binghamton went to og! there 
were 200 applications for his place. We knew of it before anyone else did, but we 
notified nobody. A good many of our candidates wrote or telegraphed us, ‘*Can’t you 
do something for me thre?” We replied promptly ‘‘No chance; the principal of 


the high school will be appointed.”” But the notification agencies APPLICATION 


asked hundreds to Make 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


BREWER 


THE 
. 
_ ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 


(BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, 


introduces to Colleges, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
f instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call om or 


A™ ERICAN 
and FOREIGN 
esses, for every department 


idres 
aii Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


positions. 


° 


During the fall and winter months there are 
frequent vacancies which must be filled on 
short notice. Many of them are first-class 
Address THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


70 Fifth Avenue 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Ave: 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. PRatTrT, Manager. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsyl- 
vania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions paying 


$60 to $70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of music and drawing. 
For further information, address 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Myers), 
offer better opportu- 
nities for aspiring 


"THE SOUTH AND WEST site. torr 


other section. For eleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENC 
has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 
before. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bidg. 
Washington. D. 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col.,533 Bidg. 
Chicago. 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wash., 313 


Boston, Mass.: 
4 Ashburton Pl. 


Portland, Ore., 4 Seventh St. 
San Francisco, Cal.,518 Parrot Bldg 
ookery bk. Los Angeles, Ca).,525 Stimron Bk. 


Oldest and best-known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


Schermerhorn 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | 
3 E. 14th St., N. 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 
confidence of teachers and employers because it confines 
itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We 
should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 


MANHATTAN Des Mornss, lowa. 


Subscribers who wish a free specimen copy of the Journal 
of Education sent to a friend will kindly send us a postal 
with the friend’s name and address NEW ENGLAND 
PUBLISHING CO., 29-A Beacon Street, Boston. 
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THE MODERN MUSIC SERIES 


By ELEANOR SMITH 


Ten Statements about Music Teaching in the Schools 

1. Musical experience is the only true beginning. 

2. A good song is the only correct basis for music study. 

3. There is all the difference in the world between a good song and a poor one, 

4. All studies should be shown as technical problems and should not appear in the 
guise of sight reading exercises. 
5. All development should be musical growth and should not be forced intellectual 
grasp. 

6. Children should sing music before they study it, just as they talk before they 
learn to read, 

7. Inthe end children will learn music just in proportion as they are stimulated to 
independent effort. 

8. The only true stimulus in music study comes asa result of interest in good music. 

9. The Modern Music Series contains over six hundred of the best songs, all of them 
of great beauty and charm. 

10. The material of the Modern Music Series is arranged in such a way as to cor- 
respond to the ever-changing faculties of the children. 


‘** Melody is the very life-blood of music — and it is above all necessary that the flow should 
continue and remain intact and unadulterated.”’—4. B. Marv. 


THE MODERN MUSIC SERIES 


is being introduced into fully 90 per cent. of all the cities and towns 
of the country that are changing their music systems. 


A PRIMER OF VOCAL MUSIC . $ .25 


A «IRST BOOK IN VOCAL MUSIC . . .30 
A SECOND BOOK IN VOCAL MUSIC . .40 
A THIRD BOOK IN VOCAL MUSIC . .50 
THE ALTERNATE THIRD BOOK OF VOCAL MUSIC ° 50 
THE FOURTH BOOK OF VOCAL MUSIC: For High Schools . 05 
THE COMMON SCHOOL BOOK OF VOCAL MUSIC. ‘ ‘ .40 
OUTLINE OF STUDY FOR THE MODERN MUSIC SERIES 


Write to the publishers for fuller information 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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